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1. Introduction 


The present study has its origin in a paper entitled “Al-Ghazali’s Use of Avicenna’s 
Philosophy” prepared for the Penn-Paris-Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium held at 
Morigny in November 1986 on the topic “inheritance and borrowing in the middle 
ages”, publication of the proceedings of which have been unfortunately delayed. It was 
not possible at the time and in the framework offered by the Colloquium to deal adequa- 
tely with the many problems posed by the texts and I therefore restricted my contribu- 
tion to a brief outline of the basic orientation of al-Ghazali’s teaching and to pointing to 
some of the more serious questions raised by his apparent departures from the doctrine 
of earlier, Ash'arite theology and several of the principal difficulties which one encoun- 
ters in trying to ascertain the exact sense and implication of what he says regarding a few 
fundamental issues. I hope here to have brought some of the primary difficulties to a 
satisfactory resolution and to have uncovered a core of theological doctrines that run 
consistently, albeit often obliquely, through the corpus of al-Ghazali’s work. 

Al-Ghazali is commonly recognized as the one who made the first great adaptation of 
the intellectual heritage of Greek philosophical thought to the elaboration of sunni 
theology. The aspects of this which involve the basic theological questions have been 
submitted to less thorough study than have some philosophical aspects of his teaching. 
With some scholars there has been a tendency to feel that because of the introduction of 
elements of classical philosophy al-Ghazali’s thought is more truly theoretical and 
therefore, in some sense, more genuinely theological than was that of his Ash'arite 
predecessors. Such judgements concerning the relation of al-Ghazali’s theology to that 
of classical kalam and of their respective characteristics have for the most part, how- 
ever, been based on a somewhat superficial examination both of al-Ghazali’s work and 
that of his predecessors and to such an extent are inadequately substantiated. It is true 
enough that on reading a list of the primary dogmas of Islam as presented by any of the 
great Ash'arite masters, for example the twenty six theses presented by abu Ishaq al- 
Isfaralni at the beginning of his 'aqida, one finds none that al-Ghazali will not affirm as 
formulated and that to this extent he remains formally within the confines of traditional 
Ash'arite orthodoxy. That his conception of a number of the basic theses and his analy- 
sis of them differs from those of his predecessors is a commonplace. Viewed on a super- 
ficial level, this may appear to be no more than the natural result of his adoption of the 
general framework and of various major elements of the Neoplatonised Aristotelia- 
nism which was current in a number of contemporary intellectual and religious milieux. 
Again, it is clear that al-Ghazali’s reconception and reformulation of some theses intro- 
duced no change into the way they had previously been understood that was of funda- 
mental theological importance. With others, however, this is not apparently the case, 
but the diversity of his work and the ambivalence with which he frequently expresses 
himself render it difficult to come to a clear judgement on the matter. In order to 
determine the real theological significance of al-Ghazali’s departures from traditional 
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Ash'arism one has to undertake a detailed analysis of what he has to say on the most 
basic theological issues. It is in order to shed light on his teaching concerning some of 
these questions that the present topic was selected. 

In focusing on the relationship between Avicenna and al-Ghazali I do not mean to 
suggest here that Avicenna is the only philosopher whose work exerted influence on al- 
Ghazali’s thought and his theology, but to begin from the obvious fact that he had a 
profound effect on al-Ghaz&li’s thinking and to take some account of al-Ghazali’s mani- 
fest preoccupation with his work . 1 It is important to keep in mind in this context that 
there is a significant religious dimension to the philosophical vision of Avicenna. One of 
his primary efforts was to complete the integration of the Islamic phenomenon into the 
general framework of the inherited philosophical tradition that was begun by al-Farabi 
and in some respects - for as a philosopher he was a more independent and original 
mind than were his Muslim predecessors - to rethink and reform the philosophical 
tradition within the cultural universe of Islam. The theology of al-Ghazali, for its part, 
manifests a far greater quest for a strictly intellectual vision of the universe to comple- 
ment basic religious belief, intuition, and understanding, than had that of earlier 
kalam, particularly that of the Ash'arites. That is to say, the purely intellectual and 
theoretical understanding of the universe and of God’s action in it is far more important 
in the works of al-Ghazali as a framework for achieving and understanding basic religi- 
ous doctrine than in those of prior Ash'arites. His much talked of sufism is subordinated 
to this intellectual vision, as is immediately apparent in a comparison of Mishkdh with 
the works of almost any genuine sufi master of the period as it is also in a careful reading 
oilhyd'. 

Our present inquiry takes as its point of departure a number of statements that are 
made in al-Maq$ad al-asnd. 2 This was chosen because it is essentially a work of theoreti- 
cal or systematic theology and one in which, because he is not formally bound to the 
conventions of the traditional manuals, as he is, for example, in Iqtifdd, he tends to 

1 It is clear that in some of the elements of al-Ghazali’s theology that we shall discuss he follows 
and elaborates material that was found already in al-Juwayni’s R. al-Nif&miyya and, conse- 
quently, that he was not necessarily dependent upon Avicenna (certainly not directly) for these 
theses and concepts. There remains, however, as we shall see, rather conspicuous evidence, that 
al-Ghazdli was deeply and constantly preoccupied with the challenge which Avicenna and his 
writings posed for him. Indeed, it would seem plausible, if not reasonably evident, that al- 
Ghazili’s autobiography was written, at least in part, as a response to that of Avicenna, a 
response that is complex both in respect to the questions and levels of its address to Avicenna as 
well as to other matters on which al-Ghazali felt challenged. (Regarding the latter, see the 
interesting article of J. van Ess, “Queiques remarques sur le Munqid min ad-da WU” in Ghaz&li, 
la raison et le miracle, Paris, 1987, pp. 57 ff.) Though he does not suggest that there is any direct 
relationship between Avicenna’s autobiography and that of al-Ghaz&li, the discussion of the 
former by D.Gutas in his Avicenna and the Aristotelian Tradition (Leiden, 1988, p. 106 and 
generally Ch. 3, pp. 149 ff.) would seem to point strongly in this direction when read as a foil 
against which to view the Aiunqidh. 

2 The Maqsad was written after Ihyd’ and before al-Ghazali’s return to teaching, probably com- 
pleted in XI/499 = VII/1106; see G. Hourani, “A Revised Chronology of Ghazfili’s Writings”, 
JAOS 104 (1984), p. 298. 
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express himself more forthrightly and with greater clarity than he generally does else- 
where in treating the same basic matters. The meaning and the implications of the basic 
structure and conception of what he says on the basic questions in Maq$ad we shall then 
pursue in other works. A number of passages we shall have to examine in dispropor- 
tionate detail, for it is only in this way that we may discover exactly what in fact he 
asserts and does not assert in them. 3 What emerges is that, while rejecting significant 
elements of Avicenna’s cosmology, al-Ghazali adopted several basic principles and 
theses that set his theology in fundamental opposition to that of the classical Ash'arite 
tradition. To what extent his thought in these matters developed or may have changed 
over the last fifteen years of his life, that is, between the writing of Maqajid al-falasifa 
and his death in 505/1111, remains unclear. For the questions we shall examine, to be 
sure, his thought is presented more fully and more explicitly in works written after his 
departure from Baghdad in 488/1095, but there is some evidence to suggest that he held 
the basic doctrines articulated in Ihya and the later works already at the time he wrote 
Tahdfut and Mi'yar. A separate and more detailed study will be required to sift the 
evidence concerning the progress of his thought out satisfactorily. Within the matters 
embraced by the somewhat narrow scope of the present study, in any case, there 
appears to be no fundamental inconsistency in his teaching from Tahdfut until the end 
of his life. 


Tahdfut presents some peculiar problems, in that he twice states quite unequivocally (pp. 130 f. 
and 179 ff.) that in this work he means to assert or to defend the truth of no thesis, but only to 
show the inability of the faldsifa to justify the particular theses under discussion. He does, of 
course, state a number of propositions that he holds to be true and which are important to his 
theology, but the work is craftily composed and one has to be careful in making any appeal to it 
as witness either for what he denies or for what he asserts. 



2. The Rejection of Traditional Analysis and 
The Move Towards Avicenna 


In the opening chapter of Maq$ad (pp. 17-35) al-Ghazali outlines the theoretical 
framework that underlies and governs his understanding and interpretation of the Most 
Beautiful Names as linguistic entities and descriptive predicates of God. Here he 
rejects as imprecise and inadequate the thesis that the name is that which is named (al- 
ismu huwa l-musammd) and thereby in large measure the formal, linguistic analysis 
common to the earlier Ash'arite tradition. The purpose of this laborious and polemical 
refutation is not to reject a bit of somewhat bizarre terminological jargon and to substi- 
tute for it a different set of formal expressions which he prefers to employ for the logical 
analysis of the Divine Names. He could easily have explained the sense of the formula 
in a few lines and set it aside either as needlessly confusing or as otiose in his context. 
The formula, for some reason, early received acceptance amongst the Ash arites as 
presenting a basic element of orthodox doctrine, though it seldom, if ever, appears 
verbatim as such in their analysis of predicates. Al-Shirazi, for example, says (' Aqida , 
p. 64, 25), that it is held by those who adhere to the true doctrine ( ahl al-haqq), though 
he does not bother to inform the reader how he understands the formula. Its meaning 
is, in fact, explained in several ways. The one on which al-Ghazali generally focuses his 
attack, however, involves the basic system of the school’s formal analysis of predicates. 
Briefly stated, it is that any descriptive predicate (wajf tasmiyah ), e.g., ‘knows’, 
‘moves’, ‘is alive’, can be analysed and paraphrased in a sentence whose subject term is 
the noun (ism) from which the original predicate expression is understood to be derived 
(mushtaqq) and to which it refers or points, e.g., ‘knowledge/cognition’, ‘motion’, 
‘life’. The subject noun of the analytic paraphrase names the entity, attribute, event, or 
state of affairs which is implicitly named ( musamma ) and referred to by the predicate of 
the original proposition and which is, consequently, asserted to exist as a property or 
characteristic or activity of the referent of the original subject term (e. g. , the ‘he’ of ‘he 
knows’). Following then the analogy of the common terminology where if ah' means 
attribute and ‘wa$f designates the descriptive term that refers to it, ‘ism' is understood 
as a general expression for what is referred to and asserted to be by the descriptive 
predicate and ‘ tasmiyah ’ (the naming) is taken to designate the expression that names 
or refers to it (cf. , e. g. , al-Isfara’ini, fr. 67). The terminology and the analytic forms are 
adapted from those of the grammarians. Like the grammarians, the theologians in a 
number of places use the same expressions as terms both of their metalanguage (to talk 
about sentences and their analysis) and of their object language (to talk about the 
entities and their properties that are asserted to exist in the sentences that refer to them 
and describe them). It would be less confusing to render ‘ al-ismu huwa l-musammd ’ by 
‘the noun is what is referentially implied’, i.e., implicitly referred to by the descriptive 
expression of the original predicate, with the understanding that what is asserted to 
exist is the entity or property or activity that the particular noun, as an expression in the 
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object language, names and refers to. 4 What al-Ghazali does here, however, is to enter 
into a lengthy discussion in which he depicts the formula as representing an understand- 
ing that is essentially confused and inadequate, his aim being to displace the traditional 
analysis and the propositional logic of the traditional Ash'arite theology in favor of the 
school logic of the Aristotelians. Thus, for example, he describes the dispute between 
the Karramiyya and the Ash‘arites over whether or not ‘ khdliq ’ is eternally true of God 
as “baseless” (Maqjad, p. 31, 15 f.), since ‘ khdliq ’ can be understood either as ‘[poten- 
tially] creating’ or as ‘[actually] creating’ (pp. 31 f.). 5 The shift in perspective is not 
insignificant. The earlier analysis aimed at discovering and explicitly showing what the 
affirmation of any given predicate implies to be the case at the time it is asserted to be 
true, i.e., what state of affairs is asserted to obtain. Thus ‘creates’ ( khdliq ) implies 
( iqtadd ) that there is a “creation”, i.e., that there exists an event which is an act of 
creation (khalq) whose being is the contingent existence of a creature ( al-khalq = al- 
makhldq) 6 and whose actuality is the basis of the truth of the predicate. 7 ‘Potentially 

4 The best account of this from the standpoint of the theologians is found in Ikhti$dr al-Shdmil, 
foil. 120v°ff. For a brief and rather unsatisfactory account of it see R. Frank, “Attribute, 
Attributes, and Being” in Philosophies of Existence Ancient and Medieval (ed. P. Morewedge, 
New York, 1982), pp. 272 ff. and for a clear exposition of the grammarians understanding of the 
formula see the Risdla of al-Batalytisi published by A. Elamrani-Jamal, in “La Question du nom 
et du nomm£”, ZAL, Heft 15 (1985), pp. 86 ff. 

5 There is a somewhat analogous, though generally less polemical, rejection of the traditional 
analysis of predicates also in Iqtadd (pp. 129 ff.), where he rejects al-Baqillani’s analysis and 
ontological explanation of “to be knowing” (al-'alimiyyah) as unadulterated fancy» (p. 131) in 
favor of an interpretation which follows al-Juwayni’s analysis in his R. al-nifdmiyyah. Later in 
iqtujdd (pp. 158 f.) in order to illustrate and to validate the use of the predicate ‘creates’ al- 
Ghazali employs the same example, viz., of how ‘cuts’ (or ‘cutting’) is said of a sword both as in 
potency and in act. Here, however, he does not employ the expressions ‘ bil-quwwah ’ and l bil- 
fi l , possibly because the overall context is one in which he does not find it appropriate to employ 
language that is uniquely that of the “logicians” and the faldsifa. Nor does he anywhere that I 
have noted employ ‘ bil-quwwah' or ‘bil-fiT when speaking of God save in this passage oiMaq- 
?ad. Even so, al-Ghazali’s introduction of the distinction here (several additional predicates of 
action are listed in Iqtadd, loc. cit.), raises a problem in that it ambivalently suggests the possibil- 
ity of temporality in God (as does the future, sa-yulhimuhd : Maq$ad , p. 31, 12). This is a ques- 
tion we shall have later to look at more closely. ‘Potentially creating’ and ‘actually creating’ may 
perhaps not be in all respects inappropriately said of God in al-Ghazali’s theology, since he holds 
that the world has existed only for a finite period of time. Muslim theologians generally, it should 
be noted, never managed to conceive God’s being as totally removed from any temporal rela- 
tionship to the world and to the sequences of events that mark the world’s time. 

6 Cf., e.g., Tamhid , §556, Shdmil (81), p.48, 21, Ikhtifdr, fol. 167v°, 22 f., Sharh al-Irshdd , fol. 
8r°, 4ff., and Ghunya, foil. 125v°, 5f. and 180v°, 22. 

7 Part of what is involved here is the understanding of the basic logical form ‘SP’ as commonly 
presented in Arabic and with it the sense of the verbal adjective that is the predicate term. All 
verbal predicates of God are formally recast in a predicational sentence with a nominal predicate 
(i. e. , a sentence of the form mubtadd’ - khabar in which the predicate is a verbal adjective or a 
participle), regardless of the original form of their occurrence in the Koran or the Tradition 
(e.g., mufai, mumit). This is not simply in order to avoid the particularities of tense and the 
implied temporal relationships that may attach to any particular context in the canonical sour- 
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creates’, by contrast, is somewhat vague. It will be equivalent to (1) ‘can [i.e., has the 
power to] create’ or perhaps to (2) ‘knows He will create’ and/or ‘knows what He will 
create’ or (3) to ‘wills to create’, etc. ; it implies, and its affirmation asserts (athbata), the 
being of God’s power {qudratuhti) or of His knowledge (' ilmuhu ) or of His will 
(iradatuhu) or of all three. In the traditional analysis, in brief, one has to be more 
precise about what he means and to come clean about his ontological commitments. 
‘ Kh&liq ’ in a future and/or potential sense is not fully distinct, since in order for the 
intended ontological assertion to be made clear it must be paraphrased in such a way 
that the ambivalence is reduced by the introduction of additional terms that spell out 
what is intended. 8 All other things being equal, there is no prima facie reason to look 
upon the Aristotelian framework which al-Ghazali here espouses as essentially more 
sophisticated, or as logically more rigorous or as conceptually more profound than the 
one he is at pains to set aside. What is most important from our present perspective, 
however, is that in this first chapter al-Ghazali puts aside, and sets himself apart from, 
both the traditional language and the traditional analysis of the Ash'arite school and 
that he does so in such a way as to associate himself with the language and conceptual 
universe of the faldsifa. 9 This is indicative of several significant aspects of what is to 
follow in his discussion of the Most Beautiful Names. Since the Maq$ad can only be 
taken as a dogmatic work, this is of considerable importance, for here, in contrast to 
Iqti^dd and Qudsiyya, he will present not the formal topics and problematic of the 


ces, but because this is the simplest and most basic form of predication ( al-asl ) viz., a simple 
“nominal” sentence in which both the subject and the predicate terms are presented in the most 
basic grammatical form. In ordinary usage the verbal adjectives and participles are not tensed, 
but may, according to the requirements of the context and syntactical usage, be heard as past, 
present, or future. In the formal context of kaldm, however, where, employed as the predicate 
term in a logical form, they are understood to be present; * khdliq thus, is formally equivalent to 
English ‘creates’. If a temporal qualification is to be included this must be done by the addition of 
a particle that, like modal particles, stands first in the formulation ('kdna': it was the case, 
‘yakunu’: it will be the case, &c.; note that even in ordinary literary usage Arabic distinguishes 
‘ kana SP’ = it was the case that SP, ‘kdna-SP’ = S was such that P, and ‘S kdna P’: it is the case 
that S was P). Where the intention of the kaldm analysis is to eliminate the ambivalence the 
words have in ordinary usage (‘creates’, ‘is such as to [be able to] create’, ‘might create’, ‘will 
create’, etc.) precisely in order to force the explicit and formal expression of ambivalently 
implied terms, al-Ghazali rejects a dispute that assumes the logically formal use of the word as 
“baseless”. The statement is essentially rhetorical and polemical, a part of his move to supplant 
the traditional theology with his own adaptation of Avicenna’s teaching. 

8 Note that in some of the normal kaldm paraphrases ‘ khdliq ’ would continue to be the predicate 
term (e.g., with the introduction of a temporal particle), though in most it would be found as a 
subordinate element in the predicate, e.g., in ’ yaqdiru lldhu an yakhluqa ’ will be analysed as 
l Alldhu qddirun ' aid an yakhluqa , = i Alldhu qddirun e ala l-khalq\ For an example of the kind of 
vagueness that may result from al-Ghazali’s preference for the Aristotelian forms, see n. 159 
below. 

9 The shift, of course, has already begun in Mi'yar. It is worth noting that the formal language and 
analysis he argues for and sets forth in this first chapter of the Maq$ad plays no major, explicit 
role in his ensuing treatment of the Divine Names, save in his analysis of “al-Haqq” (pp. 157 ff.), 
where he puts it to very good use, and where direct dependance on Avicenna is plain to see. 
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handbook tradition, but a theology of his own, topically formed to a different 
framework than that of the traditional theology. 10 

The contrast between al-Ghazali’s Maq$ad and al-Qushayri’s Tahbir is instructive. 
Al-Qushayri begins each section by setting out the lexicography of the name and giving 
a primary theological analysis in the traditional form of those meanings which are 
applicable to God. Following this brief summary of the traditional material, al- 
Qushayri proceeds to a sometimes lengthy exposition, chiefly by way of citations and 
anecdotes, of the significance of what is asserted, directly and by connotative implica- 
tion, for the believer’s interior life. Al-Qushayri, it is plain, is writing for an audience 
who are fully at home with the traditional school theology which forms the foundation 
of his exposition and who are also in the habit of hearing and grasping the intention of 
contextually oblique and sometimes abstruse reports, an audience, that is, who are 
attuned to hearing such reports as hints or direct “pointings” ( ishdrdt ) at truths, doctri- 
nal or spiritual, whose significance they are able to anticipate and so perceive immedi- 
ately given the hint. Al-Qushayri is not trying to say anything new, but to give clarity to 
common doctrine and to offer insight into its theological and spiritual significance. Al- 
Ghazali’s Maq$ad is quite different in character and would seem to be directed to a 
somewhat different audience. Viewed alongside Tahbir, it appears manifestly as a 
work whose primary end is theoretical and doctrinal, rather than spiritual. The analysis 
and the discussion of the significance of the several Most Beautiful Names both as such 
and for the religious life of the believer tends to be much less subtle and less nuanced in 
Maq$ad than in al-Qushayri’s book. Often he reduces the number of applicable mean- 
ings from what was generally recognized in the tradition and thereby reduces propor- 
tionately the richness of the theological exposition. In some cases he fails to distinguish 
separate lexical items, contrary to earlier practice. The sections marked “ Tanbih ” tend 
to be dogmatic as compared with the corresponding sections of al-Qushayri’s work. 
Characteristically, the primary name of God for al-Ghazali in Maq$ad is not “ al-Haqq ” 
as it is for the sufis (cf. , e. g. , La(d’if2, p. 188) but “ al-Khdliq ” (the Creator). 11 It would 
seem clear, thus, that al-Ghazali’s audience is one of religious scholars and of religious 
scholars, moreover, who are not presumed to be altogether familiar with the formal 
terms and the conclusions he presents. It is plain that he has a primary interest in setting 
forth a formally ordered conception of God as creator and in propounding a rather 
elaborate theoretical vision of God’s action in the universe and on human beings, a 
vision, however, which he does not nuance or explain in detail. Whereas al-Qushayri 
constantly averts to the intimacy and the universality of God’s presence in events and in 
the activities of creatures and no less than al-Ghazali insists over and again on the 
universal manifestation of His knowledge, will, and activity, the latter’s treatment of 


10 In a few places he sets forth the doctrine of the faldsifa even in the tanbth sections, which, by 
convention, have to do with how the believer is to try to realise analogously in his own life the 
perfections of God named in the Most Beautiful Divine Names; cf., e.g., pp.73, If., 82 f. and 
103 f. 

11 Note also that in Maq$ad al-Ghazali does not include 'huwa' in it as one of the Names (as does, 
e.g., al-Qushayri in Tahbir, foil. 45v° f. and cp. Laf&’if 2, p. 188), albeit he does discuss it as 
such in Mishkdh (p. 60), which also is a primarily speculative work. 
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the topic differs notably by its reiterated and persistent focus on, and elementary 
description of, the integrated system of the cosmos as a unified whole in which events 
take place in sequences of interlocking causes and effects. He sets this forth over and 
again, sometimes in fruitless repetition, outlining his thesis, however, in a formal lan- 
guage that directly recalls the cosmological and theological theories of the faldsif a and 
of Avicenna in particular. 

There are a number of passages in al-Maq$ad that are clearly dependent on al- 
Qushayrfs Tahbir. For example, the section on ‘ al-Razzdq ’ (pp.90f.) follows Tahbir 
(fol. 64r° f.), in part verbatim. The opening of the section on ‘al-Latif (p. 109, 16-18) is 
simply a paraphrase of Tahbir , fol. 75r° (= P. 57; v. also Lata if 5, p. 348). Again, the 
section on ‘ al-Hafiz ’ (p. 122, 9-13) is a paraphrase of Tahbir , fol. 82r°; and the anecdote 
concerning Moses in the section on ‘ al-Barf (p. 150, 9ff.) is taken directly from Tahbir 
(fol. 115r° = p.84). 

There are a number of places, on the other hand, that are quite clearly dependent on 
Avicenna. Thus in the section on ‘ al-Awwal wal-akhir ’ (pp. 146f.), al-Ghazali, follow- 
ing the Neoplatonic notion of emanation and return, speaks of God as the source of 
«the ordered chain of beings» ( silsilatu l-mawjudati l-mutarattibah ) and of the degrees 
and ranks by which the “knowers” (< al-'arifun ) rise back towards Him. This parallels, 
for example, Ishdrdt, p. 176, but not the usual exegesis of these two Names (e.g., al- 
Bayhaqi, al-Asmd’, pp. 9f. and Tahbir , foil. 1 13r ff. — pp. 82 f.). 12 In the section on ‘o/- 
Ifaqq' (pp. 137 f.) al-Ghazali speaks of «the being whose existence is necessary in itself» 
( al-wajibu l-wujddi bi-dhdtihi) as contrasted to all other beings which in themselves are 
nullities (batilun bi-dhdtihi), since existence does not belong to them of themselves (Id 
yastahiqqu l-wujud ) but rather they exist by necessity through another. The language 
and the conception are plainly those of Avicenna and the passage would seem to draw 
directly on Ilahiyydt (p. 356, 1-15), where ’al-Haqq’ is discussed as a Divine Name and 
Koran 28,88 (kullu shay ’in halikun ilia wajhahd) is also cited (cf. also Ishdrdt. pp. 140 f. 
and 'Arshiyya. pp. 12f. and cp. ibid., p. 11,9). 

In the beginning of the section on ‘ al-Wahhdb ’ (pp. 87 f.) al-Ghazali’s description of 
God as “the one whose liberality is unrestricted 44 (al-jawdd), who bestows benefits 
without self-interest (Id li-gharad) and not for any return (la li-'iwad) seems to follow 
the discussion of God’s liberality (al-jud) in Ishdrdt (p. 159). 13 Finally, the section on ‘al- 
Qadir al-Muqtadir ’ (p. 145), where he discusses the essential relationship between 
God’s power (al-qudrah) on the one hand and His knowledge and will on the other, is 
virtually a paraphrase of 'Arshiyya (p. 11). This we shall have to examine more closely 
below. 

Now, the first of these Avicennian borrowings do little more than reformulate theses 

Cp. Arshiyya, p. 10, 2f, (ilayhi tantahi l-mawjdddtu fi silsilatayi t-taraqqi wal-tanazzul ) and also 
Ishdrdt, p . 181 , 16f . For the traditional interpretation , cf. D . Gimaret, Les Noms divins en Islam 
(Paris, 1988), pp. 172ff. 

u Cf. also € Arshiyya , pp. 10, 23 f. and 13, 4f. That God acts “Id li-gharad ” (or Id li-'illah) is a 
universal Ash'arite thesis (cf., e.g., Thaghr, p.98, 21, Mujarrad , p. 140, 19ff., Tamhid, §54, 
Lafd’ifl, p. 92,3, p. 284, & alibi, and Ikhti$dr , fol. 92r°,7) and is often repeated by al-Ghazali 
(e.g., Tahdfut, p. 40, Iqtifdd, pp.98, 141, 152 and Ihyd’4, p. 294, 32f.), but the language of this 
passage of Maq?ad is unmistakably parallel to that of Ishdrdt, pp. 158 f. 
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and conceptions that are common in al-Ghazali’s Ash'arite heritage. From the begin- 
ning God was described as “the eternal 44 (al-qadim), which is defined as “that whose 
non-existence is impossible” (al-mustahUu 'adamuh&)} 4 With al-Juwayni the expres- 
sion ‘the necessary existent’ ( wajibu l-wujud) becomes common. 15 So too, Ibn Ftirak 
speaks of «the eternal existence and the divinity which belong to God essentially» {md 
yastahiqquhd mina l-qidami wal-ildhiyyah: Mushkil, p. 174, 17) and his student, al- 
Qushayri talks of «the necessity of existence and the oneness that belong to Him essen- 
tially and His uniqueness in having the power of causing existence» ( Tahbir , fol. 78v = 
p. 56). Here, then, though following the Metaphysics of the Shifd\ al-Ghazali seems to 
do little more than borrow the language, and even there, language that has clear prece- 
dents, both in expression and sense in the Ash'arite tradition. 16 

When, however, al-Ghazali deals with the order and perfection of the universe, «the 
ordered chain of beings», and their relationship to God’s eternal knowledge, will, and 
power, his use of Avicenna gives rise to a number of questions. He shows considerably 
more interest in theoretical cosmology than do his theological predecessors and discus- 
ses it at some length in several works. The longest individual sections of Maq$ad are, in 
fact, devoted to this topic. Almost all of God’s Most Beautiful Names refer, in one way 
or another, to His action and His relationship to His creatures and al-Ghazali insists, as 
had others before him, that to understand the significance of the Names one has to 
understand God’s action as referred to and described by them (e. g., Maq$ad, pp. 54f., 
57, 81 and 110). There would seem to be little doubt that al-Ghazali’s agonising quest 
for cognitive certitude was in large part resolved by his confidence in his own contem- 
plative grasp of the operation of God’s activity in creation in the terms of his own 
adaptation of the Avicennian model. One notes that of the three stages of the knowl- 
edge of God the last and highest is that of knowing the universal operation of God’s 
power in the universe and the uniqueness of His agency (e.g., Ihya’ 4, pp.79f. and 
240 f., with which cp. Risdla 4, pp.41ff.). This highest level of knowing is what he 
elsewhere terms a “cognitive gnosis” (' irfanun * ilmi : Mishkah , p. 57, 3), which is that 
one have actual and certain knowledge of God’s universal governance without, how- 
ever, having to keep the rational demonstrations in view in order to warrent his cer- 
titude. The basic idea is common enough with the sufis. What is peculiar to al-Ghazali’s 
work is the importance he places on the intellectual vision of the whole, i.e., on the 
possession of an articulated theoretical understanding of the universal system. 

14 Cf.,e.g., Thaghr, p.82, 13f. and Luma (A) J 33, Tamhid, §§52f. (where the distinctions made 
by Avicenna are also stated) and In$df, pp. 37 f. (where Koran 28, 88 is also cited) and also al- 
Isfara’ini, 'aqida, §IV, 15, Irshdd, pp. 21 f. and Shdmil (69), p. 186 ult. Note that in classical 
kaldm texts ‘ istahdla , yastahilu' is most often used of what involves a logical contradiction. 

15 The expression occurs already with al-Isfara’ini (cf. Fr. 12 and the remarks ad loc .); for al- 
Juwayni’s use, cf., e.g., Shdmil (69), pp.540f., 617f., and p. 197, 2f., where the necessary 
existence is contrasted to that whose being is merely possible ( jd’izu l-wujdd: reading jd’iz with 
the Tehran ms. against the editor’s khd$$), Irshdd, pp. 59, 3 and 84, ult. (on which see al- 
An$ari’s Shark, foil. 48v°ff.); note also ibid., fol. 160r, 18 f.: wa-qala badu l-mutakallimina 
akhassu wa$fihi wujdbu l-wujtid. 

16 For a somewhat analogous analysis in wholly traditional language, cf. , e. g. , Ihya' A, p. 76, 17 ff. 
Al-Ghaz&li’s use of traditional language and formula we shall examine later. 
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In sharp contrast to the occasionalism of classical Ash'arism, al-Ghazali describes the 
universe as an integrated system of entities and events bound together in an interlock- 
ing order of causes and intermediaries ( asbdb and wasait)} 1 He speaks of causes that 
are ordered to their effects ( musabbabdt ) (e.g. Maq$ad, pp.98 and 109) both with 
respect to the internal antecedents of human voluntary actions and with respect to 
purely physical events in the world. The intermediaries include «angels and men and 
inanimate things» ( Maq$ad , 156, ult.). Thus he speaks of God as the one Who «makes 
the causes function as causes» (musabbibu f asbdb). IS In contrast to earlier Ash'arites 
he speaks of (secondary) “causes” as producing or necessitating (awjaba, yujibu) their 
“effects” 19 and speaks also of generated effects ( mutawallidah ). 20 Lower more proxi- 
mate and immediate causes are governed by higher «universal, permanent causes» 
(asbabun kulliyyatun daimah: Maq$ad , p. 98, 17), of which the first is God’s Throne. 
«The universe has the character of a single individual composed of many members» 
(Maqsad, p. 81, 14f. and p. 152, Ilf). 

Within the framework and context of his theological cosmology al-Ghazali describes 
God’s creation of the universe, sometimes explicitly and sometimes by allusion, as 

17 The terms are common enough in theological writings; abu Talib al-Makki speaks frequently of 
“causes” and “intermediaries” (e.g., Qdt2, pp. 102f. and 3, p. 15, 13f.) as do Ash'arite authors 
too. Commonly ‘causes’ (asbdb) is used of inanimate beings and ‘intermediaries’ ( wasd’if ) of 
animate beings, as in “those who neither attribute [benefits] to their causes nor thank the inter- 
mediaries” but thank God (Lafd’if 5, p. 179); thus ‘ wdsi(ah ’ (and ‘ wasitah ’, both with plural wa- 
sd ’it) is used of Muhammad (e.g., ibid. 1 , p. 70) and of prophets in general (e.g., ibid. p. 227, 
ult. and Mushkil , p. 94, llff.). The expressions are, however, understood to be fundamentally 
equivalent, as intermediaries are defined as «the causes that are between God and His 
creatures» (al-asbdbu l-lati bayna l-haqqi wal-khalq : al-'Ibdrdt, p. 52, no. 39; cf. also ibid., no. 
92). For al-Ghazali the “intermediaries” are angels, men, and inanimate beings (e. g., Maq$ad, 
p. 156, ult.). How the various classes of intermediaries function we shall take up below. We may 
note here that the intermediate role of angels in Gods’s creation plays an important role in the 
theology of al-Ghazali (cf., generally, Tahdfut, pp. 278 ff., Ihyd’ 4, p. 118f., and Fayjal, 
pp. 40 f. , where he gives an interpretation of the expression which is wholly incompatible with 
the traditional exegesis of it by the Ash'arites; concerning this see our “Al-Ghazali’s use of 
Avicenna’s Philosophy”, cited above). They are the intermediaries in God’s “usual way of 
making things happen” and each has a unique role (e.g., Ihyd’ 4, p. 119, 5ff. and Maqsad, 
p. 122, llff.) The motion of each celestial sphere is governed by an angel (see n. 87 below). 
Angels have a special function in the combination and behavior of the elements (Maqsad, 
pp. 119f. and esp. 122). Concerning the semantics and usage of ‘ sabab ’ see below. 

18 For the expression ‘ musabbibu l-asbdb ’ cf., e.g., Tahdfut, p.65, 4 and p. 182, 11, Maqsad, 
p. 116, 13, Ihyd’ 1, p. 74, 7 and 4, p. 87, p. 94, 5f., and p. 261, 14, Arba'tn, p. 13 (where also 
«tasalsulu l-asbabi wal-musabbabdt» ), et alibi pass. The expression is found already in Qut 
(e.g., 2, p. 109, 23 f. and 3, p. 15, 24) and is used also by Avicenna (e.g., Ildhiyydt, p. 4, 16 and 
* Arshiyya , p. 7,9). 

19 Of purely physical causation, cf., eg., Maqsad, p. 100, 13, p. 101, 10, and cp. p. 103; and of the 
internal antecedents of voluntary actions, see below. Note that ‘ awjaba , yujibu ’ is often 
employed as an equivalent oViqtatjd, yaqtadt. Note too that whereas in common Muslim usage 
‘ sakhkhara , yusakhkhiru ’ is normally employed with God as the subject, al-Ghazali occasion- 
ally employs it of the relation of secondary “causes” to their “effects”; e.g., Ihyd’ 4, p. 249, 14 f. 

20 For al-Ghazali’s use of ‘ wallada , yuwallidu' and l tawallada, yatawalladu ’ see below. 
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articulated in three levels or moments, the last of which is the material realisation of the 
temporally contingent phenomena of the sublunary world. In Maq$ad these three levels 
of creation are referred to or described schematically in three sets of terms which occur 
repeatedly, in diverse contexts and in a variety of expressions. The triad appears for the 
first time where, anticipating the subsequent elaboration of the theme, he speaks of 
«[God’s] intelligibies, the marvels of the things in which His power is exercised, and the 
wonders of His signs in this world and the next». 21 They are set forth formally for the 
first time in the section dealing with ‘ al-Khaliq\ ‘ al-Bdri ”, and ‘ al~Mu$awwir ’ (pp. 
81 ff.), which are treated together precisely in order to set the triadic scheme out in a 
systematic manner. 

The first term here, ‘ al-Khdliq ’ (He who creates, the Creator) al-Ghazali takes to 
name God with reference to His Determination, His apportioning creation according 
to order and measure (at-taqdir: e.g., Maq$ad, pp. 79, 81, and 102). Al-Baqillani 
understands the word according to one usage in ordinary language as desgnating a 
mental determination ( taqdiru l-qalbi wa-fikratuhu) that takes place before something 
is done. 22 Al-Ghazali chooses this as the formal meaning of ‘ khalaqa , yakhluqu' and so 

21 Maqsad, p. 56, 6f. {malumdtuhu wa-'ajd’ibu maqddratihi wa-badd’i'u aydtihi . . .); cp. ibid, 
p. 57, 19 ff. In earlier Ash'arite usage ‘ maldmdtu llah ’ normally means the individual objects of 
His knowledge, i. e., the infinite set of particular entities and events, both possible and already 
created, which He knows. In this context however, because of the schematic triad which al- 
Ghazali sets out and refers to over and again, its is clear that ‘ma'l&mdt is equivalent to ‘ ma - 
quid? in the lexicon of the faldsifa and means the intelligible universal as present in the Divine 
knowing. (Concerning al-Ghaz&li’s conception of the possibles as universal and God’s knowl- 
edge of them, see below). Although al-Ghazali follows Avicenna’s vocabulary in many things, it 
is to be noted that he does not here (or generally) employ l ma t qdldt’ in this sense. His avoidance 
of the term in the present and analogous contexts may be because he may not use the word ‘ 'aqV 
to describe God because of the universal prohibition of its use by the Ash'arites (cf. , e. g. , Sharh 
al-Irshdd, fol. 136r°). If Maq$ad, p. 56, 6f. be read in isolation, it is not immediately apparent 
that ‘ maqdtirdtuhti ’ and * dydtu.hu are to be understood as designating two different domains; 
viewed, however, in the immediate context, it is clear that «.'ajd’ibu l-maqdurdt» must refer to 
the ordered system of the universal causes; see below. 

22 Cf., Tamhid, §§ 532 f. The use of ‘ khalaqa , yakhluqu ’ as an equivalent of ‘ qaddara , yuqaddiru' 
is commonly recognized by the lexicographers (cf., e.g., Maqdyis and al-Jawhari, s.v. and al- 
Zajjaj, p. 35). The orthodox theologians commonly accept this equivalence as supplying a valid 
interpretation of ‘ al-khdliq ’ as one of the names of God (e. g. , al-Halimi, cited by al-Bayhaqi in 
Asma\ p. 25; see also In?df, p. 149, 20 ff., Ghunya, fol. 118v, 2ff. and generally Gimaret, Noms, 
pp. 280 ff.), though it is expressly rejected by al-Qushayri ( Tahbir , fol. 57r) because of its use by 
the Mu'tazila. That within the general context of al-Ghazali’ s thought ‘ al-taqdir ’ evokes the use 
of ‘ qaddara , yuqaddiru, in the Koran (e.g., 10.5, 41 . 10, and particularly 25.2) in a connotation- 
ally formal sense will become apparent as we proceed. ‘ Khalaqa ’ (to create) and ‘ khalaqa ’ (to 
determine, to dispose according to determined measure) are two distinct lexemes in ordinary 
Arabic, the latter of which al-Ghazali prefers for his formal usage. Thus when he speaks of 
«khalqu lldhi wa-khtird'uh&» (e. g. , Maq?ad, p. 83, 14 f. and Ihyd’ 1, p. 90, 29) the terms are not 
employed as synonyms and ‘khalq' is not, therefore, to be rendered ‘creation’ in the present 
context. The series of the three fundamental terms are presented together, in sequence, in 
Maqsad, pp. 76, 98 (where read hukm for the editor’s hakarn in line 9), 100, and 105, 
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employs the verb to name the originating moment or level of God’s creating. God’s 
Determination, thus, is directly associated with His Knowledge and Will (ibid. , p. 145, 
2) and so as well with his Judgement (al~hukm) (ibid. , pp. 98, 100, 102, et alibi) and His 
Wisdom (al-hikmah) (ibid. , p. 98). It is also identified with His Ordering (tadbir) (ibid. , 
pp. 98, 100, and 102) and so with His Command (al-amr) (ibid., p. 98, 16 f., citing Q 
54.50, and, by allusion, p. 102, Of.). 23 

The second term here, ‘al-Bari' he takes as formally naming God with reference to 
His causing existence (al-ijad) (Maq?ad, pp.79 and 81), i.e., in the creation of the 
primary, permanent entities (ibid., p. 100, lOf.) in accord with his Knowledge and 
Will. 24 This is identified with His general providence, i.e.. His Liberality (jdduhti) 
(e.g., Maq$ad, pp. 105f. and 111) and with His Accomplishment (al-qada) (ibid., 
pp. 98 and 100 and Ihya 4, p. 94, 8f.), 25 which follows His prior Determination. The 
accomplishment is the establishment of the universal causes (Maq$ad, p. 98, 10 f.). It is 
God’s Mastery (al-istild’) (Maq$ad, p. 117, 12f.), i.e., His governance of the universe 
through the angel that is indentified with the Throne and its angelic bearers. 

The third term here, ‘ al-Mu$awwir ’ (the one who forms, shapes) al-Ghazali takes as 
referring to God’s «ordering the forms of created beings according to the best ordering» 
(ahsanu l-tartib) (Maq$ad, pp. 81, 12 and 109, 14f.) and His «forming them according to 
the best formation» (ahsanu l-taywir) (ibid., p. 81, 12f.). 26 Specifically, he associates 

23 Concerning Q 54.50 see below. The Command here is to be identified with God’s imperative, 
“Be” (kun). This association is often asserted on the basis of Q 7.54 (a-ld lahu l-khalqu wal-amr : 
“do not command and creation belong to Him?”) in order to distinguish God’s speaking (kald- 
muhti) from the created world. How closely (or how consistently) al-Ghazali identifies the 
Command with God’s Speaking we shall have to look into later. 

24 The lexicographers distinguish two basic meanings of ‘ bara'a , yabru’u', in one of which it is 
equivalent to ‘ khalaqa , yakhluqu' (in the sense ‘to create’) and in the other it has the meaning to 
be (or become) remote from something. Ibn Fans, e. g., (Maq&yis, s. v.) sees here two distinct 
roots, while al-Zajjaj sees only one and so says (op. cit., §13) that "baraa, yabruu ’ is not a 
simple equivalent of ‘ khalaqa , yakhluqu ’ but means «creation in a particular way» (khalqun 'aid 
?ifah: i.e., that the thing is created having particular characteristics). 

25 Note that ‘ al-qadd * here should not be understood, as it usually is, as “decree”, but rather as a 
perfect making. Al-Jawhari notes that the word is often used as an equivalent of ‘ §ana'a , yay- 
na'u' and ‘ qaddara , yuqaddiru ’ and as witness cites Q 41.12 (qad&hunna sab' a samawatin ft 
yaxvmayni wa-awha kulla samd’in amrahd). The same verse is cited in Maq$ad, p. 98, 13 f. and 
also by Ibn Faris, who defines ‘qadd, yaqdV by ' ahkama , yuhkimu ’ (to do something skilfully, 
correctly, perfectly: Maq&yts, s. v.). That this is a formal sense of the verb for al-GhazSli is made 
fully obvious in Maq$ad, p. 100, 10-13. Note, however, that he does not employ ‘ al-qadd ” 
exclusively in this sense; he speaks, e. g., in Maqsad, p. 103, of «the eternal decree* (al-qadd'u l- 
azali) and it is this decree that is refered to in Ihyd 3 4, p. 94, 5ff. and is to be associated with 
God’s ht ukm and His amr. 

26 Cf. Q 40.64 and 95.4, cited by al-Qushayri in Tahbir, fol. 59r° (= p. 36). It is, as we have noted, 
the occurrence of the three words in series in Q 59.24 that underlies al-GhazSli’s placing of 
‘forming’ as the last term in the series; even so, it is worth noting that in commenting 40.64 al- 
Qushayri remarks (Laf&’if, ad loc.) that the expression ‘ ahsanu l-$uwar’ is not used of the 
creation of «the Throne and the Footstool and the heavens and the lands and the totality of 
created things*. 
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God’s shaping things with His causing the coming to be of individual beings and events. 
«God’s knowledge of the forms is a cause of the existence of the forms in particulars» 
( Maqsad , p. 83, 9f.; v. also pp. 92, lOf. and 93, 8f.). He creates them first in the Throne 
(///dm, p. 20) and through the chain of secondary causes they are contingently realised 
in particular; sublunary beings. This directing of primary causes to the particular 
«effects that proceed from them» is God’s Qadar (ordainment) {Maqsad, p. 98, 14 ff. 
and Ihya 4, p. 94, 8). So understood, «His Ordainment is the setting out of the particu- 
lars of His prior Accomplishment through causing them to exist in external material 
substrates, one after another». 27 His ordering and forming of particulars is identified 
with His Justice ( adl ) {Maqsad, pp. 105, 16 f. and 111, 6f.), since this is the best possib- 
le order of things ( ni?dm ) (, Maqsad , pp. 47, 12f.). 

All of this sounds very much like Avicenna. 28 How strictly, though, and how consist- 
ently does al-Ghazali follow Avicenna and, insofar as he does follow him, to what 
extent is his theology compatible with the orthodox or Ash'arite theological tradition? 
Beneath the rhetorical eloquence of his style and the richness of his language, to what 
theological propositions does he commit himself and to what extent does he attempt to 
justify these propositions in theological reasoning? 

In order to get a clearer view of what exactly is al-Ghazali’s teaching on these prob- 
lems, it will be best to look at his understanding of the several levels of creation sys- 
tematically, beginning with the lowest plane of creation, viz., that of the occurrence of 
temporal events in the sublunary sphere. 29 


27 Arbain, p. 11: al-qadaru huwa tafrilu qadd’ihi l-sabiqi bi-ijddihd fil-mawdddi l-khdrijati wdhi- 
dan ba'da wdhid. (The definition is part of a quotation from a Commentary on al-Masdbih by a 
person whom he refers to as al-imam mawlana 'Ala’uddin, whom I have been unable to identify. 
The ‘-hd' of ‘ ijddihd ’ here refers to “the totality of existent beings” preceding.) Cp. Ihya’ 4, 
p. 94, 8f., where he says that ‘ordainment’ is a metaphorical expression for «the detailing which 
continues endlessly» (al-taftilu l-mutamddi ild ghayri nihayah ). Note that Avicenna (* Arshiyya , 
p. 16) identifies al-Qadar with «the causes necessitating their effects» and distinguishes it from 
al-Qada ; with this cf. also his Mabdhith, § 470: «written on a piece of paper was ‘the Qadar is 
the existence of the higher and lower causes and the precision of their order and their system 
(wujudu l-'ilali wal-asbdbi wa-ttisdquhd aid tartibihd wa-nizdmihd ) until it finally arrives at the 
result and the effect’ (al-ma'lulu wal-musabbab ); it is what is necessitated by the Qadd’ and its 
consequents Unlike al-Ghazali, however, Avicenna does not identify the latter with God’s 
Judgement, though note the phrase, «“ld mu'aqqiba li-hukmihr [Q 13.41] wa-ld rddda li-qadd- 
* ihi» in ‘ Arshiyya , p. 17, 1. f. 

28 Cp., e.g., Ildhiyydt , pp. 414ff. (= Najdh, pp. 248 ff.) and 418, 5ff. (= Najdh, p. 287, 9ff.), as 
well as Ildhiyydt , pp. 159ff. and 185ff., and * Arshiyya , pp. 15f.; and see Gardet, La Pensie 
religieuse d’Avicenne, Paris, 1951, p. 132 and G. Hourani, “Ibn Sink’s Essay on the Secret of 
Destiny”, BSOAS 29 (1966), p. 36. Al-Ghaz&li’s association of the thesis that God acts for no 
end (gharad) with His liberality (jud) (e.g., Maqsad , p. 87, Ihyd’4, p. 294, 28 ff., and Iqti$dd, 
p. 165) is also reminiscent of Avicenna; cf, e.g., Ildhiyydt, p. 366 (= Najdh, p. 250), where the 
language reflects that of Muslim religious discourse, and 'Arshiyya, pp. 10 f. 

29 There is a superficial examination of al-Ghazali’s treatment of the question of creation and 
causation in the sublunary world in B. Abrahamov, “Al-GhazSli’s theory of causality”. Studio 
Islamica (1988), pp. 75 ff. 


3. The Ordering of Causes and Events within the World 


3.1.1 Sublunary Causes and the Fulfillment of Conditions 

Al-Ghazali’s conception of “causes” ( asbdb ) and their “effects” does not seem, at least 
on first reading, to conform unambivalently to that of Avicenna and the falasifa . 
Against the falasifa he says that things (created entities) have no activity that is truly 
their own and would seem to imply that neither is there any activity which flows from 
things by their natures nor do human agents, properly speaking, originate either their 
voluntary actions or those which they do by deliberate choice. 

Of God’s actions that take place in the sublunary world, «some, al-Ghazali says, are 
the locus of others» {Ihya 4, p. 86, ult.) and «some of His actions are causes of others» 
{ibid, p. 87, 5f.). But however this may be, it remains that «there is no agent other than 
God; it is the case with every [contingent] existent, whether human or . . . any other that 
can be named, that the one who alone initiates its existence and creates it is God». 30 
«God creates the action and creates the substrate which receives [it] and creates the 
conditions of its reception and whatever contributes to it». 3i 

That there is, strictly speaking, no agent but God is a common Ash'arite thesis (cf., 
e.g., al-Mutawalli, p. 27, 18 and Irshdd, p. 110, 3). Thus «‘to act’ (al-fa'[) is an expres- 
sion for making come to be; ... to act is to bring a thing from non-existence into exist- 
ence by making it come to be» {Tahdfut, p. 103). 32 In the traditional Ash'arite theology 
no being or event in the world produces or causes another. Rather every event is viewed 
as a discrete occurrence that is created by God immediately and the consistent or nor- 
mal sequence of events that appear to be related as cause and effect is simply the se- 
quence in which events are ordinarily made to occur (ijrau l-'ddah) in an occasionalistic 
universe. For al-Ghazali, however, the matter is different, as he formally posits the 
presence of various “intermediaries” and “causes”. The formula “there is no agent but 
God” will have, therefore, to be understood differently than it is in his Ash'arite pre- 

30 Lafd'ila ilia llahu ta'ala wa-inna kulla mawj&din min khalqin wa . . . lid ghayri dhdlika mimmd 
yantaliqu ilayhi smun, fal-munfaridu bi-ibdd’ihi huwa: Ihya 4, p. 242, 4f. The English is some- 
what awkward, but the logical subject of the second sentence is U kullu mawjddin ”. There are, 
thus, two assertions, one concerning God and the other concerning creatures. 

31 [Huwa] khdliqu l-mahalli l-qdbili wa-khdliqu shard 3 i(i qabdlihi wa-md yaktanifuhd : Maq$ad, 
p. 125 , 9 f. ; note that ‘ khalaqa ’ is here used in its ordinary sense , not in the formal sense assigned 
by al-Ghazali that we noted above. 

32 «Thus those who attribute every [action] to God are the ones who use the word in the strict sense 
and know the truth and the proper sense [of the word] while those who attribute it to others are 
the ones who employ metaphores and images in their speaking; ... the one who determined the 
lexicon stipulated the noun ‘agent’ for the one who creates» ( al-mukhtarif : Ihyd’ 4, p. 252, If. 
Thus «there are in existence only God and His actions ...» ( Maq$ad , p. 57; cf. also ibid, pp. 84 
and 108); cp. ‘ Arshiyya , p. 10: kullu mdsiwdhu fi'luhd wa-hwa fd'iluhti. wa-m&jiduhd. 
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decessors or, at any rate, nuanced, depending on the status that is to be assigned to the 
intermediate causes. If we understand the meaning of causing something to exist and 
making it come to be narrowly and rigorously as to determine its coming to be out of the 
wholly indeterminate possibility of its existing or not existing, then it is clear that in a 
totally deterministic universe there can be no agent other than God. That is to say, in 
any determinate sequence of causes and effects the existence (or occurrence) of the last 
member, as of each of the intermediate members, of the series is made necessary by the 
action of the cause that initiated the sequence as such out of the indifferent possibility of 
its being or not being, for within the series the existence of each member, save that of 
the first, initiating cause or agent, is necessary given that of its immediate antecedent. 

Al-Ghazali suggests in several places that while it is obvious enough that the apparent 
causal sequences of natural events (e.g., where one body moves another) must ulti- 
mately be originated by God, «the first mover, of Whom there is no mover and Who in 
Himself does not move», the matter is not so clear in the case of the actions of human 
agents. To this he says, however, that whatever may be the appearances, any one who 
thinks that a human agent autonomously initiates the existence of his own acts and is 
truly the cause both of the act and of its consequences is like someone who blames the 
existence of a royal decree and its consequences on the pen that was used to write it 
(Ihyd’ 4, p. 242, 14ff.). Human actions that are consequent upon choice ( ikhtiydr ), he 
says, give the false impression that it is the human agent who causes the existence of the 
act. This cannot be the case, however. No volition depends upon a prior volition, for if 
it did, an infinite regression would ensue (ibid., p. 248, 6f.). 

Whenever the act of the will ( al-mashi’ah ) which directs (tu^rifu) the power of 
acting (al-qudrah) to its object exists, the power of acting is inevitably moved 
(insarafat)\ there is no way for it to do otherwise. The motion then follows 
determinately (daruratan) as a consequent of the power of acting (Idzimatun 
bil-qudrah). The power of acting moves (mutaharrikah) determinately given 
the decisive act of the will and the act of the will occurs in the mind determi- 
nately ( daruratan ). These are determinate necessities ( dardrdt ) that are orde- 
red to one another. It is not the individual’s to prevent (anyad/a*) the existence 
of the act of volition or the subsequent movement (insiraf) of the power of 
acting to its object or the motion once the will has dispatched (ba'da bath ) the 
power of acting; he is subject to determinant constraint in every step of the 
process (mudtarrun fi l-jami % (Ihyd’ 4, 248, 7ff.). 

Al-Ghazali goes on then to give a detailed analysis of voluntary actions noting that 
choices are a kind of volition regarding what is advantageous or disadvantageous 33 and 
that volitions are determined by the mind’s judgement ( hukm ) following perception, 
imagination, reflection, or understanding. Such antecedents determine the volition as a 
decisive judgement (hukmun jazm ). 

33 ‘ Khayr ’ and ‘sharf -, though these words are commonly (and often appropriately) rendered by 
‘good’ and ‘evil’, they are normally employed in the formal terminology of kaldm in the sense of 
‘advantageous’ or ‘beneficial’ and of ‘harmful’ or ‘detrimental’ respectively; cf., e.g., Mujar- 
rad, p. 97, 5f. and Latd’if4, p. 145, ad 20.89. 
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The voluntary motivation (< daiyatu l-irddah) M is forced to operate ( musakh - 
kharah) by the mind (* aqt) and sensation; the power of action (al-qudrah) is 
forced to operate by the motivation, and the motion is forced to occur by the 
power of action. The entire series of events is determined in him of necessity 
(muqaddarun bil-darurati fthi ) in such a way that he is unaware of it. He is 
simply a locus of these things and a place in which they occur (mahallun wa- 
majran li-hddhihi l-umdr). . . . That he choose means simply that he is the locus 
of a volition that comes to be in him by force of necessity (jabran ) once the 
mind has judged that the action is altogether good and appropriate and the 
judgement comes to be by force of necessity. 35 

God thus, through various intermediaries, 

supplies the obedient with the causes of their obedience ( asbdbu l-taah ) so that 
willy-nilly they obey and the disobedient with the motivations for disobedience 
(dawd'i l-ma'asi) so that willy-nilly they disobey, for whenever He creates dis- 
traction and desire and the power to fulfill the desire {al-qudratu ( ald qadd'i /- 
shahwah) the act takes place though it by determinate necessity (kana l-filu 
wdqi'an bihd bil-darurah) (Ihya 4, p. 165, 16-18). 

This is quite reminiscent of Avicenna, who says, for example. 

All volitions come to be after not having been. Accordingly, they have causes 
which converge and necessitate them. A volition does not exist because of a 
[prior] volition; otherwise there would be an infinite regression. Nor does it 
exist by nature; otherwise the volition would be inevitable as long as the nature 
exists. Rather, volitions occur because of the occurrence of causes, which are 
the things that causally necessitate [them]. Motivations are traceable to earthly 
and celestial beings and these necessarily cause the occurrence of this particu- 
lar volition (takunu mujibatan daruratan li-tllka l-irddah). 36 

34 The expression ‘ dd'iyatu l-irddah ’ seems curious, since the motivation, properly speaking, is the 
cognitive act of the mind or the sensation that moves the will. What he appears to mean here is 
the motivation as embodied in the volition to the particular act. 

35 Ihya 4, p. 249, 19-24; see generally pp. 241-250 and cp. Arba'in, p. 242 and Maq?ad , pp. 103 f. 
and 156 f. Note that what is implied in ‘ mahallun wa-majran’ here appears in some respects to be 
very close to the traditional Ash'arite conception. Exploiting the connotations of the use of the 
verb ‘ sakhkhara , yusakhkhiru ’ in the Koran with God as the subject (e. g. , 13,2, 14.32, 29.61, et 
alibi pass, where it is taken to mean «to subject to His command and His will* [dhallalahd li- 
amrihi wa-irddatihi\ : Ibn Faris, s. v.), al-Ghazali employs it almost as a formal expression. It is 
understood basically to mean «to force someone to do what he does not wish to do, to subdue» 
(Ibn Sida, s.v.), «to subdue, to subject» {qahartuhd, dhallaltuhd: Lisdn al-'Arab, s.v.), «to 
require/to force someone to work without compensation (kallafahd \ amalan bi-ld * ujrah : al- 
Jawharf, s. v.). Avicenna uses it in Ajrdm (p. 47,3) of action that takes place without antecedent 
volition. 

36 Ildhiyydt, p. 437, 1-5 (= Najdh , p. 300, 12-15); cf. also the almost identical statement, ibid, 
p. 439, 12-15 (= Najdh, p. 302, 14-17). 
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The question is, however, exactly how does al-Ghazali understand the causa! relation- 
ships between the terms of the series of events he describes. To assert that «the cogni- 
tion produced ( wallada ) the volition and that the volition produced the power and the 
power produced the motion and that each subsequent event came to be from the one 
immediately antecedent would, he says, be to assert «that something comes to be not 
from the power of God» (Ihya 4, p. 249, 23 ff.). 

Some of the objects of [God’s] power are ordered to ( mutarattibun 'ala) others 
in their coming to be as what is conditioned is ordered to its condition. No 
volition proceeds from the eternal Power save after a cognition and no cogni- 
tion save after there is life and no life save after there is a substrate of life. Just 
as you cannot say that life comes to be ( tah$ulu ) from the body which is the 
condition of life, so also it is with the rest of the ranks of the ordering (darajdtu 
l-tartfb ), save that often some of the conditions are apparent to the common 
people and some of them only to the 61ite who receive direct vision through the 
light of the Truth (ibid., p. 249, 29ff.) . . . 

The servant acts in one sense and God (the Mighty, the Glorious) acts in 
another sense. That God is an agent means that He is the one Who creates and 
Who causes to exist (al-mukhtari'u l-mtijid). That the servant acts is that he is 
the locus (mahalt) in which [God] creates the power to act after He has created 
the volition in it after He has created the cognitive act in it, so that the power to 
act is related to the volition and the movement to the power to act as what is 
conditioned is related to its condition, but is related to God’s power as what is 
caused is related to its cause (irtibafa l-ma'ldli bil-'illah) and as what is created 
is related to the one who creates it. 37 

The example of the series of conditions in the realisation of a voluntary act is set forth 
more fully where he says, 

The utterance ‘do’, even if it occurs on the tongue of the Apostle (God bless 
him and give him peace), is one of God’s acts and is a cause of men’s knowing 
that action is beneficial. Their knowledge too is one of God’s acts and the 
knowledge is a cause of the arousal of a decisive motivation for movement and 
the act of obedience; and the arousal of the motivation is also one of God’s acts 

37 Ihya’ 4, p. 250, 26 ff. , reading irtibdfa l-mashrdfi bil-sharti for irtibdfa l-sharfi bil-mashrdt in line 
28 as is required by the sense (cp. p. 249, 29f.); see generally ibid., pp. 86 f. and 249f. and also 
Tahdfut, pp. 277 ff., Mi'ydr, pp. 109f. (discussed by M. Marmura in “GhazM and Demonstra- 
tive Reasoning”, JHP 3 (1965), pp. 294 ff.), and Iqtifdd, pp. 96 ff. and 223 f., where several 
examples involving different kinds of events are discussed. The expression “irtibd(u l-ma'ldli 
bil-'illah n here would seem perhaps a little curious since in Tahdfut, p.96f., he rejects the 
faldsifa’s assertion that God is related to creation (al-'dlam) as the 'illah to its ma'ldl (but cf. 
Maqdyid 2, pp. 43 ff. where he uses ** illah ’ and 'ma'ldl' to explicitate the meaning of * sabab ’ and 
‘ musabbab ’). In the present context, however, he has to use these expressions for the sake of 
clarity because he has explicitly stated that he means ‘ §abab ’ and 4 musabbab ’ in the sense of 
‘condition’ and ‘what is conditioned’. 
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and is the cause of the movement of the limbs, which is one of God’s acts too. 
But some of His actions are causes of others. That is to say, the first is the 
condition of the second, just as the creation of the body is the cause of the 
creation of the accident, since He does not create the accident before it and the 
creation of life is the condition of the creation of knowledge and the creation of 
knowledge is the condition of the creation of the volition and all are actions of 
God. Some of them are causes of the others; that is, they are their conditions. 
The meaning of their being conditions is that only a material substrate (jawhar ) 
is ready to receive the making of life (musta'iddun li-qabdli fa'li l-hayah) and 
only a living being to receive cognition and a being that has cognition to receive 
volition. Thus some of His acts are causes of others in this sense, not in the 
sense that some of His actions cause the existence of others (mujidun li-ghay- 
rihi), but rather that they furnish the conditions of the actuality of others 
( mumahhidu shard l-hu^dli li-ghayrihi). When one truly knows this to be the 
fact (huqqiqa) he rises to the level of awareness of the unicity of God (al- 
tawhid) that we spoke of. 38 

There are several difficulties in all this, however, for the exact sense and coherence of 
what he has to say are not immediately evident. In the passage in lhyd' 4, pp. 248 f. , for 
example, his language seems to speak quite plainly of intermediate efficient causality, 
of one thing’s (or one event’s) being the immediate, effective cause of the realisation of 
another. «Volition is aroused by the cognitive act» ( tanba'ithu bil-'ilm: ibid. , p. 248, 31) 
and, «where perception is indecisive, by the mind’s suggestion (bi-ishdrati l-'aql: ibid, 
p. 249, 4); «the motivation of the volition is forced to operate ( musakhkharah ) by the 
mind and sense» (ibid., p. 249, 14). 39 So too, volition directs and applies the power of 


lhyd 4, pp. 86 f.; cf. also al-Iqti$dd , p. 97, where he carries the series one step further back, 
noting that the existence of a spatial location ( hayyiz ) is the condition of the existence of the 
atom or material substrate (jawhar). Regarding the sense in which he uses * jawhar ’, cf. Iqti$dd, 
p. 24, where, following the traditional Ash'arite vocabulary he speaks of «jawharan fardan 
wa-ini ’ talafa ila ghayrihi nusammthi jismam. In lhyd’ 4, p. 118, 16ff. he explicitly speaks of 
atoms ( juz ) in a routine explanation. Concerning the description of two conjoined atoms as a 
body (jism), see R. Frank, “Bodies and Atoms, the Ash'arite Analysis” (in Islamic Theology 
and Philosophy: Studies in Honor of George F. Hourani, ed. M. Marmura, Albany, 1984), 
pp. 39 ff. (where note that the phrase ‘are formally strict’ has been dropped following ‘two 
predicates’ on p. 49, line2). 

39 <<It is inconceivable that the will be aroused except by the judgement of the sense or of the 
imagination or by a decisive judgement of the mind» (ibid., p. 249, 5f.). On the determination 
of the volition by sense or by mind, see also ibid., pp. 108 f. and on the identification of the 
functioning of the power to act with animal spirit, see ibid., pp. Ill f. and below. For this use of 
‘inba'atha, yanba'ithu ’, cp., e.g ., de Anima , pp. 182 f. and 194 f. In the present context the 
expression implies the operation of a determinant, efficient cause; speaking of the kinds of 
moving causes al-Ghazali uses it (Tahdfut, p. 240, lOff.) in offering the example of the opera- 
tion of purely natural forces, «such as nature in the downwards motion of a stone». For ‘ bd'ith ’ 
= dd iyah (motivation), cf., e.g., Tamhid, p. 31.4. Al-Ghazali, however, uses this word in a 
strictly causal sense as when he speaks of an irddatun bd c ithah (Arba'in, p. 226, 1 and 15) as a 
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action ( ta$rifuhd ) to its object (p. 248, 7), 40 it moves of necessity, «by an overpowering 
judgement and a decisive command» (bi-hukmin qdhirin wa-amrin jazim : p. 244, 13) 
once the will is resolved ( Hnda njizdmi 1-mashVah: p. 248, 8f.). The power of acting, in 
turn «is aroused» by the cognitive act (p.248, 31); it is «forced to operate» by the 
volition (p. 249, 14) in submission to «the dominant power of cognition and intelli- 
gence» ( tahta qahri l-'ilmi wal-'aql: p.244, 15). Finally, the agent «does [the act] 
through the power of acting and the voiition» (faalahu bil-qudrati wal-iradah : p. 248, 
25). The movement of the hand «of necessity follows the power of acting» (Idzimatun 
daruratan bil-qudrah: p.248, 8), «it comes to be ( hadathat ) through the volition» 
(p.248, 24), is «forced to operate by the power of acting» (p.249, 15); «the action 
occurs through the power of acting by necessity» (al-fTlu wdqiun biha bil-darurah: 
ibid., p. 165, 18). The power «moves» (tahrik) the hand which in turn moves the pen 
(p. 244, 6ff.). Thus it is that «it is God that creates the objects of the servant’s power of 
acting by means of his power of acting ( bi-wdsitati qudratihi ) whenever he readies the 
totality of the causes of its existence (hayyaa jamia asbdbi l-wujdd ) for the object of his 
power of acting» (Maq$ad, p. 145, 10 f.). 

The problem is, thus, that when he sets himself to explain in what way the “causes” 
are conditions of their “effects” (e.g., Iliya* 4, pp. 86f. and 249, 29 ff., Iqtisad, p. 96 f.), 
al-Ghazcili consistently turns to a small set of traditional examples, that do not fully 
cover the entire series of “causes” and “effects” he has cited for illustration. He seems, 
in fact, deliberately to avoid responding directly to the reader’s principal concern. The 
existence of space and place ( al-hayyiz ) is the condition of the existence of the mate- 
rially extended atom or substrate, the existence of a corporeal body is the material 
condition of the presence of life 41 , life is the condition of the existence of a cognitive act 
and the cognitive act that of the existence of a volition and motivation, and the power of 
acting is the condition of any movement that may be properly described as the action or 
performance of a human agent. The examples are compatible with the wholly tradi- 
tional formulation of Iftyd’ 4, p. 250, 26 ff., translated above. 

By causation one commonly understands things’ acting and being acted upon and this 
is what normally one hears as implied by ‘ sabab ’ in contexts such as these. It is, 
moreover, what al-Ghazali seems plainly to intend. When, however, he says that he 

determinant cause and of volition’s “dispatching” the power to its object (Iliya 4, p. 248, 10, 
translated above); cp. * Arshiyya , p. 14,6. In Mi'ydr, p. 149,6 he describes the Aristotelian final 
cause as «al-ghdyatu l-baithah». 

40 Essentially the same expression, viz., «. . . al-irddatu li-ta$rifa l-qudrata lit-maqdur» occurs in 
Iqtisad, p. 107, 13 and «iradatun $drifatun lil-qudrati ild ahadi l-maqdurayn» in Qudsiyya, 
p. 85,9 (= Ihyd ’ 1, p. 108, 19); cf. also Arba'in, p. 226. For the effectiveness of the “decisive 
volition” ( al-irddatu l-jdzimah) in Avicenna, cf. Ildhiyydt, p. 174 (cited in M. Marmura “Effi- 
cient Causality in Avicenna” in Islamic Theology and Philosophy: Studies in Honor of George 
F. Hourani , p. 183). 

41 The example, sc., human life in this world, presupposes the presence of the body so that the 
condition here apparently conforms to the traditional Ash'arite doctrine, according to which 
God alone is immaterial. As stated in the context, however, the assertion is not inconsistent 
with al-Ghazali’s holding that life is also a property of a host of celestial beings that are wholly 
incorporial. 
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means ‘cause’ ( sabab )’ to be understood as equivalent to ‘condition’ ( sharf ), it becomes 
apparent that he wishes to understand ‘cause’ in a very broad sense as whatever con- 
tributes to the realisation of an event. This is a common enough meaning for ‘ sabab ’ in 
ordinary classical Arabic. 42 Speaking of causes in Iqti^dd (p. 223) he says: 

From positing the absence of the cause there follows the absence of the effect, 
if the effect have only one cause. If, however, it is conceivable that there be 
another cause, then the denial of the effect follows from the denial of all causes. 
The denial of the effect does not follow absolutely from the denial of any par- 
ticular cause; there follows, rather, the denial of the effect of this cause in 
particular. 43 

Al-Ghazali does not explicitly distinguish for us the ways in which one thing may be a 
contributing condition of the coming to be of another and consequently his explanation 
is, if not strictly equivocal, at least so vague as to give the appearance of avoiding the 
issue. The existence of the body is not the condition of the coming to be of sentient life 
nor is the presence of life in the body the condition of the coming to be of cognition or 
belief in the same way that the particular cognitive apperception or belief is the condi- 
tion of the coming to be of the volition that is consequent upon it and in which the 
particular volition, through the activation of the power to act, is the cause of the realisa- 
tion of the movement which is its object nor, finally, in the same way in which the 
movement of the hand is the cause of the movement of the pen. As conditions of the 
existence of their consequents, the latter differ from the former in that they effectively 
fulfill the conditions of the coming to be of their consequents and do so in such a way as 
to bring its occurrence about immediately. This is what al-Ghazali means when he says 
that God creates the objects of the human agent’s power of acting by means of his 
power of acting whenever all of the causes of its existence are properly disposed. The 
consequents of these immediately effective causes are in themselves merely possible 
and since their existence is, therefore, not necessary in itself, they cannot exist prior to 
the fulfilment of the conditions of their existence. They have to have a cause in order to 
exist, «something that renders their existence rather than their non-existence necessary 
{murajjihun li-wujtidihi 'aid ' adamihi ) so that their non-existence comes to be sup- 
planted by existence*. 44 It is thus that in the beginning of al-Iqtijdd (p. 26, 1) al-Ghazali 

42 In its fundamental sense the word is not really equivalent to English ‘cause’. It is a rope, bond, 
tie and thus «anything by which something is [or may be] reached/attained/accomplished» (o/- 
hablu wa-kullu md yutawassalu bihi ild ghayrihi: al-Jawhari, s. v. and Diwdn al-adab 3, p. 39b). 
It is used broadly in literary Arabic and also by the mutakallimin, albeit their use of it as a formal 
expression for “cause” is narrower than that of the faldsifa. 

43 With this cp. the definition of condition given by al-Juwayni: «ma la ydjibu thubdta mashrdfihi, 
waldkin yamtani'u l-mashrdfu bi-ntifd’ihi 'aid l-wajhi l-ladhi ntajaba sharfan» (Shdmil (69), 
p. 708, cited in Ghunya, fol. 59r, Iff., q. v.f.); the definition follows one given by al-Baqillani 
(cited in Shdmil (69), p. 110, 18f.). 

44 In ordinary classical Arabic, the verb ‘ rajaha , yarjihu, rujhdnan' means basically to be weighty, 
heavy or grave, to be preponderant (as one side of a balance) and, with the preposition ‘'aid', to 
outweigh (cf. Ibn Faris and Diwdn al-adab, s. v.). Avicenna uses the factitive, ‘rajjaha, yuraj- 
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says that «by ‘cause’ ( sabab ) we mean murajjih and nothing else». The conception and 
the language are those of Avicenna. 

Al-Ghazali’s adjustments in how he speaks of causation and of causes according to 
the context are to be noted. In the beginning of al-Iqti$ad, where he wishes to prove the 
existence of the Creator as the cause (sabab) of the existence of the universe, he ex- 
plains what it is for something to be possibly existent and explains what he means by 
cause in terms of “rendering [one of two alternative possibilities] necessary” (al~tarjih). 
Later, however, when he comes to deal with secondary causes and the voluntary actions 
of men (pp. 96 ff. and 222 ff.), he no longer describes and explains the relationship of 
causes to their effects as that of the murajjih to that whose existence it effects, but talks 
vaguely of conditions and of things whose being is conditional. This same rhetorical 
strategy is followed in the passages of Ihyd * 4 we have looked at . There, al-Ghazali gives 
examples of efficient causes in the occurrence of voluntary human actions but then 
avoids the issue of the effective operation the secondary causes he cites by speaking 
vaguely of their being conditions of the existence of their effects. There remain a 
number of places, however, where he seems more clearly to follow traditional Ash'arite 
teaching and to imply, if not to say outright, that one contingent entity or event is never 
the immediately determinant (or efficient) cause of the being of another. Since these 
passages tend to provoke confusion, it were perhaps advisable to examine several of 
them in detail. 

Of simple causal sequences, as, for example, where the momentum of one moving 
object is transferred to another, causing it to move in turn, the Mu'tazila commonly 
employ the verbs ‘ wallada , yuwallidu ’ (to generate, produce) and ‘ tawallada , yatawal- 
ladu‘ (to be generated, produced). This al-Ghazali rejects explicitly in several places. 
We have already seen that in Ihyd * (4, p. 249, 24 ff.) he rejects the formulation that «the 
cognition generates ( wallada ) the volition and the volition generates [the activation of] 
the power to act and the power to act generates the motion and that every consequent 
comes to be from the antecedent (hadatha mina l-mutaqaddim ) on the grounds that to 
say this is to say that there are things that «come to be not from the Power of God». His 
thesis there is that the example illustrates not productive causes, but rather conditions 
( shurut ). Stating that the adequate comprehension of this is not accessible to ordinary 
people, but only to the elite, who have the benefit of contemplative vision (al- 
mukdshafah), he offers but two examples of what he means, both of them quite unsatis- 
factory. The first of these is the classical one we have already considered, viz. , that life is 
the condition of cognition. The second is a juridical one, viz., the fulfilment of the 
formal conditions of valid ablution. The latter is interesting in that it does strictly 
address the question of the fulfilment of conditions, but is of a peculiar sort in that, 

jihu, tarjlhan ’ of that which determines the merely possible with respect to its being or not being, 
i. e. , which necessitates the realisation of one rather than the other of alternatives that in and of 
themselves are mere possibilities (cf., e.g., Ishdrdt, p. 153, 10 and 'Arshiyya, p. 14, 7f.). The 
expression ‘ murajjih ’ occurs in a quite traditional kaldm context in Ikhtifdr (fol. 91r°, 3-5), 
where, in arguing that God wills, he speaks of the need of contingent beings for a murajjih in 
order to determine their coming to be to particular times, etc. , substituting ‘ murajjih ’ of Avicen- 
na’s lexicon for the more traditional ‘ mukha$$is ’• 
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albeit there is a formal change of state whose occurrence may be looked upon as a sort 
of event, there is no material alteration in the state of the subject as the coming to be of 
an accident (i.e., of an entity according to the analysis of the traditional kalam); 
ontologically speaking, there is no real change of state, but only an alteration of status. 
The rhetoric of the passage is worth noting, as he rejects the notion of cognition’s 
«generating the volition» and of one thing’s «coming to be from» another, i.e., as, in 
some special sense, coming to be from within (from inside) it. By this essentially dialec- 
tical, not to say sophistical, procedure, he not only sidesteps the formal sense of ‘ tawal - 
lada\ but also the apparent implications of the expressions, ‘arousing’, ‘forcing to oper- 
ate’, ‘moving’, &c., that he had himself employed earlier in the same chapter. The 
same basic dialectical moves are found in Iqtisdd (pp. 95 f.), where, ostensibly against 
the Mu tazila, he rejects the thesis that most of the events that occur in the world are 
generated, «some of them being generated of necessity from others» ( yatawalladu ba- 
duhd min ba' din bil-darurah), insisting on the absurdity of the idea of one event’s issu- 
ing from within another and stating that events that are said to be related as efficient 
cause and effect are in fact related either (a) by a conjunction (bi-qtirdn) or (b) as 
condition and what is conditioned by it. The examples given here of what al-Ghazali 
takes to be conjunctions, i. e. , events that are consistently associated «bi-hukmi tardi l- 
'ddah», are cotton’s being burned given the proximity of fire (treated also in Tahdfut, 
on which see below), the presence of cold in the hand on contact with snow, etc. His 
assertion that the “conjoined” events he mentions do not follow the one upon the other 
by a necessity such that it is, in all cases, impossible that the antecedent occur without 
the usual consequent does not mean that he thinks either that the antecedent is not the 
cause when the usual consequent follows or that God omit the effect without there 
being an antecedent, secondary cause of its non-occurrence when it does not, as in the 
case of a miracle. With ‘conjunction’ here we see once again an example of his use of an 
expression that because of its vagueness tends to blur the lines of demarcation between 
what he actually asserts and what he does not mean to assert. The Iqtisdd is a formal 
kaldm compendium and against the “Mu'tazilite” doctrine of taw lid al-Ghazali intro- 
duces as an example of allegedly generated action the motion that takes place in water 
when some one moves his hand in it. The movement of the water, he says (pp. 96 f.), is 
the condition of the movement of the hand, since two bodies cannot simultaneously 
occupy one and the same place; if the water were not displaced, there would be no ' 
unoccupied space ( hayyiz ) into which the hand could move. In effect, God creates the 
movement of the hand and of the water. 45 The passage is very cleverly conceived and 
written. The Mu'tazilite thesis that he is genuinely opposed to and means formally to 
reject is that the human agent autonomously and solely by his own power to act is the 
initial efficient cause of the occurrence of an event which is the productive or efficient 
cause of another event, either immediately or through a sequence of events that are 
related to one another as cause and effect This he expressly denies by saying that God 
creates both the displacement of the water and the movement of the hand. The basic 

45 The same example is raised in Tahdfut, where his argument that the human agent is not the 
cause of the movement of the water (p. 109, 3f.) hinges on a cavil concerning the meaning of 
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concept of tawlid, however, viz. , that one event is mover or efficient cause of another, is 
not addressed, for he does not raise the question of whether or not God causes the 
displacement of the water by means of the motion of the hand. Because of the way the 
argument is stated, the passage may give the inattentive reader the impression that al- 
Ghazalf follows the traditinal Ash'arite teaching. Neither here nor in Ihya, however, 
does he offer any argument that, carefully analysed, can be understood to be formally 
directed against the kind of secondary causation that is formally referred to by 'taw- 
lid.'. Once again, also, he has employed a concept of condition that is broad enough to 
allow him to dodge the question of efficient causality. His apparent claim of rejecting 
the formal sense of the expression ‘ tawallada , yatawalladu' , moreover, is somewhat 
specious, since in a number of places he uses the verb himself in precisely the sense he 
here pretends to reject. In speaking of the heavenly bodies, the celestial spheres, etc., 
he says ( Maq§ad , p. 101, 5 = Arba'in, p. 16, 8), for example, that «they must have 
motion and the motion must be according to measure in order that what is generated 
from it be in measure» (la budda min taqaddurihd li-yataqaddara md yatawalladu 
minhd). 46 In a number of places he plainly assumes the causal operation (i. e. , the taw- 
lid) of natural causes, as the wind comes up and moves (harraka) a ship. Such causal 
sequences, he says, cannot be infinite, however; «the wind is air and air does not 
move of itself so long as no mover moves it and so in turn its mover and so on until 
one comes finally to the first mover. Who has no mover and in Himself does not 
move» (Ihya 5 4, p. 242, 14). 47 This assertion al-Ghazali makes in his own voice and 
without qualification. 


3.1.2. Ambivalences of Expression 

This would seem to resolve the difficulty of al-Ghazali’s apparent equivocations, were 
there not a number of other places where, in dealing with human agency as such, he 
employs traditional Ash'arite formulations in such a way that may give the impression 
that he follows the school’s traditional, occasionalist doctrine. In some cases it is 

46 Cf. also ibid p. 100, 5 (= Arba'in , p. 15, 4f., where the term is used of the mechanical operation 
of a water-clock) and Qistas, p. 24, 4 . and cp. the expression «idha jar a sababun yukhrijuha ild l- 
wujud» (Ihya’ 1, p. 86, 12). Superficially the connotations of ‘ tawallada ’ appear to be different 
in Ihyd 3, p. 359, 22 f. , where he says «Conceit motivates one to pride since it is one of its causes 
(ahadu asbdbihi ), just as we have mentioned; pride is produced by conceit and from pride the 
many defects ( fa-yatawalladu mina l-ujbi l-kibru wa-mina l-kibri l-dfdtu l-kathirah ) . . .». Here 
al-Ghazali may simply be following a usage that is fairly common amongst the sufis (cf., e. g. , 
the citation of al-Junayd in Risala 3, p. 150), but in the context of his universal determinism it is 
not implausible that he means to use the word in the formal sense of efficient causation. In the 
previously cited texts, in any case, the word is unquestionably employed as a formal expression. 
Though not frequently, the word is also used by Avicenna, e. g. , Ildhiyydt , p. 359, 16 (= Najah, 
P-247). 

47 Cp. Arbain, pp.240f., where natural phenomena (here plants from rain, rain from clouds, 
&c.) being musakhkharah point unambiguously to “the First”, though he adds that the appa- 
rent choices of men present a difficulty. 
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immediately evident that the traditional language is so used in the context that it doesn’t 
need to be read as it would in the context of a classical kaldm work, as when he says 
«Your action is a gift of God and in that you are its locus He praises you» (Ihya 4, p. 86, 
26). So too where he says that an agent is said to choose «because he is the locus of an act 
of choosing*. 48 More problematic, however, are statements such as the following. (1) 
«What it means for a man to be an agent {fail) is that he is the locus in which God 
created the power to act after He has created the volition» ( ba'da an khalaqa fthi l- 
irddah: Ihyd 4, p. 250, 27) ; 49 and (2) that we know by the experience of our own interior 
states the distinction between our voluntary actions and materially similar events that 
we simply undergo (e.g., our shaking involuntarily because of an illness) and that we 
use the term ‘power to act’ to express the distinction, «as in the one case the movement 
is made to exist along with the power to do it {ijddu l-harakati ma'a l-qudrati 'alayhd) 
and in the other case without it» ( Tahafut , pp. 295 f.). 50 

Here al-Ghazali appears to assert as his own three traditional Ash'arite theses: (a) 
that there is no will in the sense of a faculty or power that belongs continuously to the 
agent, but rather that each act of willing or volition is a discrete event or “accident” that 
God creates immediately in a part of the corporeal subject which is the agent. The 
sentence is ambivalent, however, in that * iradah ’ lexically may mean either the will, as a 
power or faculty belonging to the human individual or the single volition as an act of 
willing. The formulation, however, so evokes traditional Ash'arite contexts that one is 
drawn to hear their doctrine as the intention of the statement. Likewise he gives here 
the impression of asserting (b) that the power to act ( al-qudrah ) is not a faculty or 
something that is there, already in the agent, prior to his acting either, but rather is a 
discrete ‘attribute” or “accident” particular instances of which are created immediately 
by God in the agent simultaneously with the creation of the event which is related to it 
as its “object”. He seems, then, to assert (c) that the human agent’s power of acting has 
no concrete, causal effect ( ta thir), i. e. , that it is not the immediate efficient cause of the 
event but rather is a kind of “accident” which God creates simultaneously with the 
event which is its object and to which it is related somewhat as a cognition is related to 

48 E.g., Ihyd’ 4, p. 249, 16 . : mana kawniht mukht&ran annahd mahallun li-irddatin hadathatfihi 
jabran bada hukmi l-'aql ; cf. also ibid, p. 248, 7ff. and p. 250, 26 ff., translated above. Note 
that, in contrast to earlier Ash'arite theologians, al-Ghazali employs such expressions as < ijbar' 
and ‘i&irdr’ and ‘ qahr ' without hesitation (e.g., Maq$ad, p.78, 12f., Ihyd’ 4, p.93, 30 and 
pp. 248 f. and see Gimaret, Theories, pp. 120ff.). The avoidance of these expressions by earlier 
Ash'arites, however, is purely formal (cf. , e. g. , Luma' ( J), pp. 153 f. and 165). 

For al-GhazSli’s association of volition with actions that occur through our power of acting, cf. , 
e -g > Ihyd 4, p. 165, 16ff., cited above et alibi pass. Traditionally the Ash'arites distinguish 
between voluntary actions which are correlated to a power of acting and therefore are properly 
speaking ours and involuntary movements, etc. , which are not our actions (cf. , e. g. , Mujarrad, 
p. 119, 9 ff. and p. 131, 10 ff.), but unlike al-Ghazali they do not hold that either the volition or 
the power have any causal effect (ta’thir) on the occurrence of the event which is the act (cf. 
generally R. Frank, “Moral Obligation in Classical Islamic Theology”, Journal of Religious 
Ethics 11 (1983), pp. 210ff. and “TWo Islamic Views of Human Agency” in La Notion de liberty 
au moyen dge , ed. G. Makdisi and D. Sourdel, Paris, 1985, pp. 42ff. 

50 So also in Iqti$dd, p. 181, 11, using the traditional formula, he says that the human agent has no 
qudrah prior to the act. Much the same argument is set forth ibid , pp. 91 f. 
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its object. 51 In contrast to what he seems to imply in these two passages, al-Ghazali 
speaks of mind, will, and the power to act in the passages of Ihyd' we examined earlier 
quite plainly as faculties or powers that are ordered one to another in such a way that 
the act of the higher may cause or elicit that of the next. He in fact considers the power 
to act to be, along with sensation, perception, etc., a fundamental property of human 
life. He speaks (Ihyd’ 4, p. 112) explicitly of the «powers of sense and of perception and 
of movement, etc.» and says as well that «sensations and qudar and volitions are sup- 
plied by» the material spirit that is the principle of life. 52 The principal difficulty pre- 
sented by these two passages arises from the way in which the word ‘ al-qudrah ’ is most 
frequently used in the common, sunni theological literature prior to al-Ghazali, viz., 
that it does not usually show the ambivalence we noted for l al-irddah\ That is to say, the 
Mu'tazila, who consider the power of acting to be a kind of faculty that is permanently 
at the disposal of the human agent (an accident which “abides” and is there “prior to the 
act”), do not employ the word for the separate instances of the actuation or exercise of 
the power. In the Ash'arite usage, on the other hand, the word is used only of discrete 
instances of an “accident”; they deny that the power of acting is an attribute that the 
agent has prior to his performing the act, holding it to be an accident, rather, that exists 
only in discrete instances as God creates each qudrah in the human agent at the same 
instant in which He creates its object. Once we recognize, however, (1) that al-Ghazali 
holds that God creates the human agent’s act instrumentally through his power of act- 
ing (e.g., Maqsad, p. 145, lOf.) and (2) that, as is evident enough, he considers the 
“power to act” to be a primary principle of corporeal life and so employs ‘ al-qudrah ’ to 
name a basic power or faculty of the human agent as such and, (3) that he sometimes 
employs the word to refer to the individual instances of its activation of this power or 
faculty as such, 53 then the difficulty is done away with. Neither the first (a) nor 

51 Cp., e.g, I r shad, p. 210, 3-6 and al-Mutawalli, p. 37, 12ff. Because, however, the power to act 
comes to exist in the subject simultaneously with the event that is its object, the event has the 
status of being the action or performance of the subject rather than simply something he under- 
goes. Thus it is according to al-BaqillSnfs analysis, that while the created power to act does not 
cause or produce the existence of its object (sc., the occurrence of the event), it does have an 
effect on the event insofar as it determines its status with respect to the human agent. 

52 Note also that he speaks of «the spirit [= soul] and the perceptive and the motive powers» in 
Tahdfut, p. 279. The metaphore oilhyd’ 4, p. 243 f. is quite clearly based on this assumption, as 
the will says (p. 244, 12 ff.) «I didn’t get up of myself but was gotten up; I didn’t arise but was 
aroused by an overpowering judgement and a decisive command; I had been at rest prior to its 
arrival* (. . . kuntu sdkinatan qabla majfiht ) and the power of acting (p.244, 7f.), and the 
power, «I was at rest and sleeping such a sleep that some might think I was dead or non-existent* 
but the will «got me up and forced me to move*. Thus with regard to various of the normal 
psychological responses of men as founded in God’s “custom” (Ihyd’ 4, 289, 26f.) he states 
nonetheless clearly that they are part of a natural disposition that belongs to man’s nature 
( gharizatun fi l-fibd *). 

53 We have already seen unambivalent instances of al-Ghazali’s use of the word ‘ qudrah ’ in both 
senses, i. e . , for (1) the facultative power to act (see the previous note and also Ihyd ’ 4, pp. 1 1 1 f. 
and p. 248, 25 cited earlier) and for (2) the act or activation of the faculty {Ihyd’ 4, p. 248, 8 and 
p. 249, 15, cited above); the latter sense is unambiguously clear wherever he uses the plural, ‘a/- 
qudar\ e. g., Ihya 4, 112, cited in the preceding note. The activation of the power takes place as 
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the second thesis (b) is either stated or asserted in Ifyyd’ 4, p. 250 or in Tahafut, pp. 295 f. 
and the third (c) only seems to be implied because the language evokes that of the 
traditional Ash'arite manuals. He exploits the analogous ambivalence of l iradah\ 
which may mean either the will as a faculty or the volition that is the particular instance 
of its activity in the same way. 

Again, in Iqti$dd (p. 92, 8ff.) al-Ghazali rejects, ostensibly against the Mu'tazila, the 
notion that «the relationship between the power to act and its object makes sense only 
with regard to causing an effect, causing existence, and the realisation of the object 
through it» ( min haythu l-tathiri wal-ijddi wa-huftili l-maqd&ri bihf). He takes care, 
however, to restate the thesis (p. 93, 1 ff.) as one that asserts that the only relationship 
that obtains between the agent and his act is that of its occurrence through his power of 
action and goes on to note that the relationships of volition and of cognition to his act 
are thus excluded. As part of his argument against the thesis, then, he raises the com- 
mon Mu'tazilite doctrine that the power to act “is continuously present” (tabqd), i.e., 
that as a power of the human agent it is already present for him prior to any given action 
that it is employed to perform. In the formal context of a reply to an objection, the 
statement «the [human] power of acting, in your view, is continuously present» may 
give the unwary reader the impression that al-Ghaz&li will deny the power’s continual 
presence and availability to the agent as an element of the Mu'tazilite doctrine he is 
ostensibly refuting and by association, consequently, that he holds, and means to 
assert, the traditional Ash'arite position that each instance of the power to act is created 
and exists only at the discrete instant in which the action is created which its unique 
object. Again here, however, al-Ghazali in no way denies that the power of acting is a 
faculty whose individual acts are, in each case, caused by the antecedent act of another 
faculty, i.e., that God causes the act instrumentally through that of another faculty. His 
language is traditional, but when closely read and analysed, proves to lack any formal 
commitment to the traditional Ash'arite teaching concerning the topic under discus- 
sion. In the immediately preceding passage ( al-Iqti$dd , p. 90ff.), where he argues for 
the traditional thesis that an act can occur as the object of two powers of acting, 54 viz., 
God’s and the human agent’s, he follows the traditional formulations in insisting that 
the human agent’s power is not a power to create (ikhtird'), but does not go on either to 
assert that it has no effect ( tathir ) or to deny that God creates through it explicitly. The 
passage is troublesome, however, in that he seems to say explicitly that the human 
agent’s act does not occur through his power of acting. In concluding the section he 
says, «The one whose power is general (wdsij has the power to create the [human 
agent’s] power and its object 55 together, and since the names ‘the creator’ and ‘the one 
who creates’ {al-khaliqu wal-mukhtari') are predicated of the one who causes the thing 

the result of antecedent causes (apperception and volition) whose operation in the particular 
instance is the ultimate effect of God’s primeval accomplishment ( al-qadd *). 

54 «Maqdurun bayna qudratayn » ; the expression is traditional in the Ash'arite writings and in the 
Mu'tazilite counterarguments. The traditional understanding of the expression is that only one 
of the two powers, sc. , God’s, has a causal effect on the material occurrence of the event, while 
the other determines the status of the event as the agent’s performance. Cf., e.g., Mujarrad, 
p. 92, 20 f. 

55 Reading mqdwr for the mqd’r at the beginning of line 3 of the printed text. No variant is 
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to exist by his own power and both the [human] power and its object are through the 
power of God, He is called ‘creator’ ( khdliq , mukhtari e ). The object is not through the 
servant’s power even though it is with it ( lam yakuni l-maqduru bi-qudrati 1-' abdi wa-in 
kdna ma'ahu) and so he is called neither ‘creator’ nor ‘one who creates’ ». And he goes 
on to explain that this is why, following the terminology of the revelation, a human 
action as such is termed a ‘performance’ (kasb). The passage is peculiar, however, in 
that the *-hu* of ‘ maahu' (the ‘it’ of ‘ with it’), which by the testimony of the manuscripts 
is plainly the preferred reading, cannot refer to ‘power’ and so has no apparent antece- 
dent. One notes also that in a corresponding passage of Tahafut (p. 295 f., cited above) 
he avoids saying that the act does not occur through the agent’s power and that subse- 
quently in Iqtifdd (pp.96f.) he avoids the basic issue of taw lid, speaking of “condi- 
tions”, as he does in Miydr and Ihyd\ We have already noted the ambivalence of the 
immediately ensuing discussion (pp. 92 f.) in which he opposed a conception of human 
power that would exclude the function of volition and cognition and it is most likely that 
the formal intention of his denial that «the object is through the servant’s power» is 
directed precisely against such a conception. Later on, in another context, (p. 107, 33) 
he says that «the volition directs the power to its objects Again, the same insistence on 
the predication of ‘creator’ ( mukhtan , mtijid) uniquely of God is found in Ihyd' (4, 
p. 250, 26 ff. , translated above) in a context where he speaks plainly of the determinant 
function of secondary causes. More importantly, however, there is nothing in Iqtisdd to 
indicate that al-Ghazali subscribes to traditional Ash arite occasionalism; nowhere, 
either there or in any of his other works, does he ever make a statement such as that of 
his master, al-Juwayni, where he says ( Irshdd , p. 210, 3ff.) that «the created power has 
no effect whatsoever on its object» and, like al-Mutawalli (p. 37, 14), goes on to com- 
pare its relation to its object to that of cognition to its object. 56 

indicated in the apparatus, but miqddr makes no sense and maqddr is the reading of the edition 
of M. M. abul-'Aia (Cairo, 1972, p. 84). 

56 Abrahamov takes it that al-Ghazali had likely «changed his mind in Ihyd' (which was written 
after K. al-Iktifad), but perferred to conceal his true doctrine by contradicting himself» (op. cit . , 
p. 91) and goes on to cite Strauss’ exegesis of Maimonides as support for his own claim of 
inconsistency on the part of al-Ghazali. If, indeed, he did change his mind on the matter, then 
obviously there is no question of his concealing his true doctrine. The thesis proposed (quoting 
Strauss referring specifically to Maimonides, ibid. p. 93), viz., that it has been common prac- 
tice, not to say received tradition, amongst serious philosophers and thinkers, that one put forth 
as in his own voice propositions and theses that as stated are literally and formally contrary to 
what he in fact believes to be true and that where such “contradictory statements” are found the 
author’s proper belief is less frequently asserted than its contrary, enjoys almost unqualified 
favor amongst the disciples of Prof. Strauss. It is manifest, however, that exegetical supposi- 
tions of this sort, being better adapted to display the preoccupations and intentions of the 
interpreter than of the work under examination, tend, in their application, to do consistent 
violence to the integrity of the author’s text and of his thought. However convenient they may 
prove to be for the deconstruction of historical texts according to one’s own fancy, that is to say, 
they don’t make for very good history. Al-GhazSli, as we shall see, does practice the “withhold- 
ing of knowledge” from those who are presumed incapable of assimilating it. In order to do this, 
however, he will not assert propositions that are formally contrary to what he holds to be true. 
Indeed, it is precisely because he is consistent in what he in fact asserts and what he denies that 
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If there is a problem in this passage of Iqti$ad, there is none in Qudsiyya , another 
doctrinal summary of traditional form written a little over a year later. There (pp. 87 f. 
= Ihyd' 1, p. 110, 13 ff.) too al-Ghazali employs vague formulations of the kind we have 
seen in such a way as to give the impression of asserting traditional teaching without 
actually doing so. Here we read, 

The Second Thesis: That God alone creates ( ikhtara'a ) the movements of men 
does not mean that they are not subject to men’s power of action as being 
performances ( iktisdb ). On the contrary, God creates ( khalaqa ) both the 
power and its object and He creates both the choice and the thing chosen. The 
power to act is an attribute of the individual and a creation of the Lord’s, but is 
not a performance ( kasb ) of His. The movement is a creation of the Lord’s and 
is an attribute of the servant and is a performance of his ( kasbun lahti), since it 
was created as the realised object of a power to act which is his attribute (maq- 
duratan bi-qudratin hiya wa$fuhti) and so the motion has a relationship to 
another attribute which is called a ‘power to act’ (qudrah) and with respect to 
this relationship is called ‘a performance’ (kasb). . it is the realised object of 
God’s power in its being a creation and of the servant’s power in respect to 
another kind of relationship which is referred to by ‘performance’. 57 

Here he uses much of the traditional language of the Ash'arite manuals in order to 
make several assertions. These are (1) that the voluntary actions of human agents occur 
as the objects of two agents’ powers of acting, sc., God’s and the human agent’s, (2) 
that, as the realised object of God’s Power such an act is a creation ( ikhtira *) and as the 
realised object of the human agent’s power is a “performance” (kasb, iktisdb j, 58 (3) that 
God creates the human agent’s power of acting, but His creation of it is, by definition, 
not a “performance”, (4) the action, however, is a creation of God’s and is also a 
performance of the human agent, since it occurs as the correlated object of a power of 
action which is the agent’s attribute. In sum, then, (5) the human action is related to 
«another power of acting», i.e., other than God’s, by virtue of which relation it is 

the reader who is philosophically acute may easily discern and understand the true orientation 
and content of al-Ghazali’s thought. It may be noted in this connection that whereas al-Juway- 
ni’s inconsistency in what he has to say about secondary causality is noted by his student, al- 
An$ari (see n.60 below), al-Ghazali’s successors, quite rightly, find no such problem in the 
corpus of his writing. 

57 Cf. also Arba'in, pp. 12 f. where there the formulation is that of Ash'arite orthodoxy, even 
though it cannot be interpreted so when read within the context of the ensuing section. 

58 So also Iqti§dd, p. 92, 5f. and Ihyd' 4, p. 249, 19f., cited above. Used in this sense, ‘ kasaba , 
yaksibu, kasbari’ and ‘ iktasaba , yaktasibu, iktisdban' are traditionally understood to be lexical 
equivalents of “ amila , ya'malu' (to do, work) (cf., e.g., Muq&til b. Sulayman and abu Ja'far al- 
Tabari ad Q 2.79; Sibawayh gives «ta$arrafa wa-ijtahada» as equivalents, al-Kitab 1, p. 288, cited 
by ibn Sida, s. v.). Al-Ghazali notes in several places (e. g. , Iqtisdd , p. 92, 5 f. and Ihyd' 4, p. 249, 
19f.; cp. n. 36 above) that because 'kasb' and ‘ iktisdb ‘ are used for men’s actions in the Koran 
they are employed formally in the lexicon of theology to refer to human actions as distinguished 
from God’s action. 
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termed a “performance”. He uses the traditional Ash'arite language in order to draw a 
set of significant distinctions, but he never reveals exactly how he understands the terms 
of these distinctions. Because of the way in which all of this is formulated, one tends to 
presume that he means to assert the traditional theses which the language of the passage 
evokes. Closer scrutiny of the text, however, makes it clear enough that it is formulated 
in such a way as neither formally to assert nor directly to imply either (a) that the human 
power to act is not a permanent faculty of the human agent whose activation is caused 
by an antecedent act of another faculty or (b) that its operation has no causal effect in 
bringing about the existence of the act which is its object or (c) that God, as the first 
cause and creator, does not in effect create the agent’s act through the intermediate 
causation of his power to act . 59 

In short, albeit his language may often reflect that of the traditional Ash'arite manu- 
als, al-Ghazali never in fact denies explicitly and unambivalently that alterations of 
states and the coming to be and passing away of some things are caused immediately by 
the antecedent operation of other contingent entities, that they occur through, come to 
be from, and are produced by their causes (waqa'a bi-asbdbihd, hadatha 'anhd, §adara 
* anha ). Quite to the contrary, he often says very plainly in his own voice that they do. 
What he attempts to do in the passages we have examined is to treat the traditional 
formulations concerning God’s creative activity in the world and Avicenna’s account of 
the determinate operation of the orders of secondary causes as they descend from the 
first cause as two alternative but fundamentally equivalent descriptions of the same 
phenomena. To accomplish this, however, he reinterprets the former in terms of the 
latter and so doing rejects one of the basic tenets of classical Ash'arism, e. g. , the radical 
occasionalism according to which no created entity, whether an atom, a body, or an 
accident, has any causal effect (ta’thir) on the being of any other . 60 Al-Ghazali, it would 
seem clear, is not trying to mask or hide what he really holds. Even on a cursory reading 
of the text it is apparent that he does not mean to present traditional Ash'arite doctrine 
and certainly none of his contemporaries who possessed a serious understanding of the 
standard school theology could have failed to see that his aim is to adapt the traditional 
language and formulations to his own, quasi-Avicennian vision of creation. 


59 Within this context, note the ambivalence of al-Ghazali’s statement that the motion «is created 
as the realised object of a power to act which is [the servant’s] attribute» (khuliqat maqduratan 
bi-qudratin hiya wa$fuh&), in which the ‘W-’ of * bi-qudratin ’ can as well be read as instrumental 
and so “through [i. e. , by means of] a power of action . . .” ; and note too the ambivalence of the 
statement at the end of the section (p. 88, 10 = Ihyd* 1, p. 110, 22 f.), «ya?haru anna ta'alluqa l- 
qudrati laysa makhsu$an bi-husdli l-maqddri bi-hd» : the relationship does not consist exclu- 
sively in the object’s coming to be through it. With regard to this see the discussion of Iqtifdd, 
pp. 91 f. above. 

60 It is thus that ai-Juwayni is in fact inconsistent in what he has to say on these subjects in the 
majority of his works (e. g. , in Irshdd, p. 210, 2ff.) and what he says in R. al-Nizdmiyya (e. g. , 
pp. 46 ff.); cf. the remarks to this effect made by al-Ansari (a student of ai-Juwayni and fellow 
student of al-Ghazali) in Ghunya, foil. 120r° and 142v°. 
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3.2. Celestial Causes and the Universal System 

We have seen, then that given the actuality of all the causal conditions for its occurrence 
an event comes to be inevitably (la mahdlah) and by necessity (dardratan). The examp- 
les of causal sequences that we have examined thus far are all of simple changes, excita- 
tions of faculties and imparted motions within the sublunary sphere. There are, how- 
ever, other, ontologically more fundamental kinds of changes and events within the 
sublunary sphere, events whose efficient causes belong to a different order. The cogni- 
tion which is the immediate cause of the volition from which movement originates 
depends conditionally on the presence of a number of things, but the proximate effi- 
cient cause is not a physical or material event; i. e. , it is not the antecedent action or the 
antecedent state of a corporeal being. 

God’s knowledge of the forms is a cause of the existence of the forms in particu- 
lar individuals (al-a'yan). The forms that exist in particular individuals are a 
cause of the realisation of the cognitive forms (huyulu l-suwari l-'ilmiyyah) in 
the human mind. ... By achieving the form within himself ( bi-ktisdbi l-$dratifi 
nafsihi ) [the servant] becomes, as it were, one who informs, even if only in a 
metaphorical sense, since these cognitional forms, in point of fact, come to 
exist in him (tahduthu fihi) through God’s determination and creation (bi- 
khalqi lldhi wa-khtird'ihi ), not through his own action. Rather, the servant 
strives to make himself open to the outflow of God’s mercy upon him, for God 
(the Mighty, the Glorious) “does not alter the state of any people until they 
alter their own state“ ( Q 13.11), wherefore [the Prophet] (God’s prayer and 
peace be upon him) said, “To your Lord in the time allotted to your lives 
belong diffusions of His mercy ; will you not make yourselves open to them?”. 61 

The passage is a characteristic example of Al-Ghazali’s style, in which often a much 
more elaborate and theoretically formal account of things is presented and asserted 
than may appear on first reading. Here, the first statement is put plainly enough: the 
forms that exist in particulars originate in God and, existing in particulars, are one of 
the causes of our having them as intelligible universal, since they are first presented in 
perception of particulars. 62 The Koran verse, then, while giving a rhetorically pious 

Al-Maq$ad, p. 83 (cp. Qut 2, pp. 109, 22 ff.). Cf. also Munqidh, pp. 86f., where the same hadith 
is cited, and note how the heavy religious language, together with this and the other traditions 
cited there, are, as in the present passage, to be interpreted allegorically in terms of the opera- 
tion of the agent intellect, the actual reception of whose action depends on the prerequisite 
achievement of the required state of receptiveness that is produced by other celestial and ter- 
restrial causes within the universal system. Cf. also Ifyyd’ 3, p. 18. 

62 Cp. Maq$ad, p. 92, lOf. and p. 93, 8f. Note al-Ghazali’s phrasing here; he wants to be very exact 
and so says that God is a cause of the forms’ existence in particulars and their existence in 
particulars is a cause of our acquiring them. The angel of the Throne, together with a host of 
lower secondary causes, also causes the forms’ existence in particulars and so too the causes of 
our perception are also causes of our acquisition of them as intelligibles. From the outset the 
whole conception is a rejection of traditional Ash'arite doctrine, according to which the rela- 
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tone to the passage, serves primarily as an unambivalent allusion to the fulfiment of all 
the conditions for the reception of the intelligible form from a celestial intelligence the 
f alas if a call the agent intellect. 63 The conditions of its reception are achieved when one 
has the correct set of perceptions and, being fully ready {musta'idd: IhyaA, p. 87, 4ff.), 
is open to diffusions of God’s mercy (nafahdtun min rahmatihi ), i. e., to the outflow of 
His superabundance (faydanu fadlihi : e. g. , Ihya3, p. 361 , 22). 64 In Mizdn (p. 49, 15 f.) 
he says that the intellective faculty ( al-quwwatu l- e aqliyyah ) «receives the true universal 
cognitions, both those that are given immediately and those that follow logical infer- 
ence, from the High Council», i.e., from the agent intellect. 65 As in the case of our 
intellectual apperception of the forms, so also among the causes which eventuate in the 
movement of the hand, in the example cited above, one of the primary ones, the mind’s 
judgement, was dependent upon the activity of a celestial intermediary. 

Similarly in Tahdfut (p. 279) he speaks of «the entrance of the spirit 66 and of the 
perceptive and motive faculties into the animal sperm» and says that life, the senses, 
etc. , come to be in the foetus not from the “natures” (i.e., the four elemental principles, 
hot, cold, dry, damp), but rather «their existence is through the agency of the First 
being ( min jihati l-awwal ), either without any intermediary or by the intermediacy of 
the angels who are entrusted with these contingent things» (al-mald'ikatu l-mutawak- 
kaluna bi~hddhihi l-umdri l-hadithah). Here the definite ‘the angels who . . .’ indicates 


tionship between the “form’s” presence in sense and perception and its presence as a purely 
mental object (ma'lOm) is entirely occasionalistic, the consistent operation of God’s c ddah ; God 
could create them immediately in perception or mind without creating the sensation of them 
and without the immediate presence of the object. 

63 Concerning the angel that plays this role, cf., e.g., Mishkdh, pp. 51 f. p.67, 15 f. and p. 80, 6f. 
and see below. Note that for al-Ghazali the agent intellect is located at the top of the celestial 
hierarchy, not at the sphere of the moon as with al-Farabi and Avicenna. 

64 The “readiness” (isti'ddd) is clearly implied in the citation of Q 13. 11 (which is also cited in Qdt 
2, p. 109, 27 ff., where God is referred to as musabbibu l-asbdb ); cf. also Mi'ydr, p. 106 (dis- 
cussed by Marmura, “Ghazali and Demonstrative Reasoning 4 ', p. 194), Mishkdh, pp. 80f. and 
Ihyd’ 4, p. 87, where the isti'ddd as condition and its link to the “chain of causes” is indicated 
somewhat explicitly. With this cp. al-Nafs al-ndtiqah, p. 198 where Avicenna speaks of «the 
intellectual substance ( al-jawharu l-'aqlt) through which occurs the divine outflow {al-faydu l- 
ilahi) and which is called an angel in the language of the revelation and an agent intellect in the 
language of philosophy»; in Mdhiyyah , p. 29, 5 he speaks of «al-malaku l-wahhdb». Thus al- 
Ghaz&Ii says «a single thing may have many names in differing respects and so be called an 
intellect with respect to its essence and an angel with respect to its relationship to God ...» 
( Faysal , p. 41). 

65 The expression “the High Council” (al-mala al-a c ld), here used to designate the agent intellect, 
is taken from Q 38.69 (cf. also 37.8); it is normally understood by the exegetes to refer to the 
celestial angels (or to «a group of angels in the highest heaven»: Lafd’if adloc.). Concerning al- 
Ghazali’s names for the agent intellect, see below. 

66 By ‘spirit’ here he means the “vapor” that is the principle of coporeal life and of the operations 
of the animal body and its powers, sc., ^sensations, activations of the power to act ( qudar ), 
volitions, etc.»; concerning its nature and function see Ihyd’4, p. Ill f., where he refers to it as a 
“lamp”. 
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that of the two alternatives it is the latter which is the case in this instance. 67 Once again 
the statement appears to be somewhat noncommittal, as he seems to remain within the 
bounds of traditional orthodoxy. Read, however, in the context of the examples of 
causal conditions and their effects that we have seen, the implications of the present 
passage will be that while the presence of the material body (jism , jawhar: Ihyd’ 4, 
pp. 86 f. and Iqti$dd, p.97, cited above) is the most basic, general condition for the 
existence of a living being, there are other, more particular conditions; given the fulfil- 
ment of all the prerequisite conditions (jami'u l-asbdb : Maqyad , p. 145, 11), the angel 
gives it its form, i.e., gives it actual being as a living instance of a particular kind of 
animal. 68 

So also where he talks about fire’s burning cotton, he describes what takes place as 
«the creation of black in the cotton and the dispersion of its parts and turning it into a 
flaming wick (hurdq) and ashes», and says that the agent (fd'if) of these events «is God, 
either through the intermediacy of angels or without intermediary; fire, since it is an 
inanimate being, has no agency (Id fi'la lahd)» ( Tahdfut , pp. 278 f.). 69 By mentioning 
the intermediate activity of angels, he would seem to suggest that the changes that take 
place here are of such a kind as to involve the transmission or imposition of forms. 
Because of his formal disclaimer of asserting the truth of any particular thesis in 
Tahdfut, the present passage may perhaps not be taken by itself to present unambiva- 
lent evidence of al-Ghazalt’s doctrine concerning the intermediate role of celestial 
intelligences in causing sublunary events, but nothing else is compatible with the consis- 
tent meaning of what he says in a large number of places where he does make assertions 
formally in his own voice. We shall take up the nature of these angelic intermediaries 
shortly and shall have to ask if their activity (causation) is constant and invariant, opera- 
tive whenever there is a subject (mahall) that is fully apt (mustaidd) to receive their 
influence, or if the program has room for irregularities. 

What we have seen here is that in a number of places al-Ghazali fails to make his 

67 Concerning al-Ghaz&li’s occasional “either without intermediary or with . . .”, see the discus- 
sion of Ihyd’, 4, 250, 1 ff. , infra and see n. 125. On the role of angels in the development of the 
foetus in the womb, cf., e.g., Tahdfut, p.290, Iff. and Ihyd’ 4, 251, 8f. and cp. Qdt2, p. 143, 
31 ff. 

68 So also it is an angel that is responsible for the transformation of water into air (Maq$ad, p. 122). 
Generally concerning the operation and function of the “terrestrial angels”, whose numbers are 
vast,cf. Ihyd’ 4, pp. 117f. It is this form which may come to exist in the mind as a universal; note, 
however, that, for al-Ghazali, the angel which is the giver of forms is not that which serves as the 
agent intellect. It would appear likely, indeed, that al-Ghazali may envisage a plurality of 
angelic agents who serve as “givers of forms”. 

69 Again here the argument is in part simply dialectical, given the sense in which he understands 
‘agent’ and ‘inanimate’ (cf. ibid., pp. 96 and 99); on the other hand, however, since the work is 
addressed to the faldsifa and consistently employs their lexicon, one can hear fd'il and ‘fiT as 
‘efficient cause’ and ‘efficient causation’. It is to be noted that he states the thesis which he will 
reject as one according to which «the fire alone is the agent/efficient cause of the buming» 
(p. 278, 10). Within this overall context it is interesting to note that at one point al-Ghaz&li 
suggests that included among the things that can be causally determinant (murajjih) is a con- 
junction of events in which a prophet needs a miracle (Tahdfut, p. 289, 6ff.), a situation whose 
outcome, as we shall see, is programmed into the system from the outset. 
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formal conception and theoretical understanding concerning the matter under discus- 
sion altogether clear and that in some he seems intentionally to obscure, if not to con- 
ceal, his intention and to do so, moreover, in such a way as to mislead the careless or 
incompetent reader. His reason for doing this, as he states explicitly in a number of 
places, is because it is not licit «to disclose the secret of God’s ordainment publicly» 
(ifshau sirri l-qadar ) 70 and accordingly he says (Iqtijdd, pp. 51 f.) that the unlearned 
should not be told the true meaning of “the Merciful mounts the Throne” (Q 20.5) lest it 
confuse them and upset their faith. His understanding of “mounting the Throne” (Q 
20.5) he ultimately spells out in Iljdm (p.20, translated below). The notion that the 
highest knowledge should be withheld from those who are unworthy, sc., from those 
who are incapable of comprehending it properly, was common among the falasifa as 
well as among the sufis. As is apparent in the texts we have examined thus far, al- 
Ghazali employs three main devices in order to carry out this obligation. In many places 
he simply leaves the formal exposition of his doctrine incomplete in one or another 
respect, omitting a premise or failing to make clear the exact sense or the implication of 
what he says or by terminating the discussion before he has fully explained his mean- 
ing. 71 In some cases he expresses himself in words that are common in Muslim religious 
discourse but without making clear how he means them to be understood in the 
immediate context. Often, thus, he employs symbolic or allegorical language; this 
sometimes takes the form of citations or paraphrases of elements of the Koran or of 
some hadith , whose interpretation in formally conceptual terms is left up to the reader, 
while on a number of occasions he presents an allegory or an elaborate image of his own 
making. At other times, as we have seen, he employs the language and formulations of 
traditional kaldm in such a way as to give the superficial reader the impression that the 
doctrine which is presented conforms essentially to that of the school manuals. The 
language and the formulae he employs are in many places calculated to suggest that his 
accounts of events in terms of antecedent causes are alternative to those employed in 
the manuals, and are fundamentally equivalent to them, though addressing the 
phenomena of our experience more directly so as to furnish an intellectually more 
satisfying theological exposition of God’s creation and governance of the world. For 
some readers, this procedure may have the effect of masking the extent of his commit- 
ment to the metaphysics of the faldsifa and its implications. Al-Ghazali’s intention, 
however, is not one of deceiving any reader, but rather, as he understands it, of offering 
to each that which he is intellectually capable of receiving with profit and benefit. For 

70 Cf., e.g., Ihyd’ 1, pp. 36f. and p. 99, 28 ff. and 4, p. 86, 23 f., p. 241, 15 ff. andp. 243, Ilf. where 
he presents a fyadith to authorise the practice and see also ibid. p. 327, 17 f. Concerning Avicen- 
na’s attitude and practice and its background in the Aristotelian tradition, cf. D. Gutas, op. cit, 
pp. 225-234 and 299-311. Concerning al-Ghazali’s conception of the intellectual capacities of 
men and the distribution of knowledge, see our “al-Ghazali on Taqlid'\ forthcoming in 
ZGAIW. 

71 In some places he simply dodges the issue (e. g. , Ihyd’ 4, p. 249, 22-33, esp. 29-33) and in others 
puts it off with a simple “this ain’t the place to go into that” (e. g. , Maq?ad , p. 145, 12) or “most 
people couldn’t understand it” (e. g. , Mishkdh, p. 91, 12). Note how this contrasts to Avicenna, 
who explains the system in detail on the same topics (e.g., lldhiyydt, pp.435ff. = Najdh, 
pp.299ff.). 
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those who read the texts carefully and were able to discern what is actually asserted and 
implied and what is not, his writing was clear enough and manifestly consistent. 

As we mentioned earlier, al-Ghazali compares the created universe to a water-clock 
in which, as water escapes from the cylinder, the water level within is gradually lowered 
thereby pulling a string attached to a float the other end of which tilts a container so as 
to cause a small ball to fall into a brass dish, marking the hour. The events we have been 
discussing correspond to the ball’s striking the dish. Nothing at this level is permanent 
and whatever takes place or comes to be does so as the determinate effect of the struc- 
ture of the machine and the operation of its parts. Sublunary events, in short, result 
from instruments, causes, and motions» {ha$ala min aldtin wa-asbdbin wa-harakdt ) 
and the instruments are the basic elements or principles (al-uftit) ( Maq$ad , p. 100, 9f. 
= Arbain , p. 15, 9f.). The apparatus, that is, and its parts correspond in the metaphore 
to 


the universal, fundamental, permanent, and stable causes ( al-asbdbu l-kulliyy- 
atu l-asliyyatu l-thabitatu l-mustaqirrah ), which are constant and unchanging, 
such as the earth and the seven heavens, the stars and the spheres and their 
interrelated movements which are constant and shall neither change nor fail 
“until the Document shall reach its term” (Q2.235). 72 

Elsewhere, he includes amongst the things that correspond to the apparatus also the sea 
and the air and «the [four] natures», sc., hot, dry, cold and damp {Al-Maq$ad, p. 101, 
8ff. = Arbain, p. 16, Iff. and Munqidh, p. 106, 4). The fundamental and permanent 
causes, however, are themselves hierarchically ordered. Terrestrial causes are subordi- 
nate to celestial causes. Following the metaphore of the water-clock, he says ( Maq$ad , 
p. 101, 9-13 = Arbain, p. 16, 13-17), 

The cause that moves the spheres and the stars and the sun and the moon in a 
predetermined measure ( bi-hisdbin ma'ldm) is like the aperture that causes the 
water to descend necessarily in a predetermined measure ( bi-qadarin malum). 
The way in which the motion of the sun and the moon and the stars results in the 
occurrence of events on the earth is analogous to the way the motion of the 
water results in those motions which terminate in the falling of the ball that 
makes it known that the hour has elapsed. 73 

72 Maqsad, p.98, 9ff. = Arba e in , p. 13, 7ff. He lists these instruments and principles as «the 
heavens, the earth, the seas, the air, and these immense bodies» {ibid., p. 101, 8f.); cf. also 
ibid. , p. 82, 3f. where he speaks of the stars, the earth, water as «immense parts of the world». 
(There is a longer list in Arba'in, pp. 13 and 16). Note the definite, «the instruments which are 
the fundamental beings» {al-dldtu l-latihiya l-ufdl: Maq$ad, p. 100, 10 = Arba'in , p. 15.11); they 
are original and originating with respect to all sublunary beings and events. In Maq?ad, p. 82,3, 
he speaks of the organisation of the parts of the universe and the reason for «the stars’ being 
above and the earth’s and water’s being below and all the other kinds of ordering that are found 
in the immense parts of the universe» (fil-ajzd’i l-'izami min ajz&'i l-'dlam). For the purposes of 
the present study there is no need to pursue his elaboration of the metaphore. 

73 The phrase ‘ bi-qadarin ma'ldm ’ evokes Q 77.22 where the context is that of the creation of the 
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Here it is not immediately clear exactly what he means to indicate metaphorically by 
the phrase «the cause that moves the spheres . . .» ( al-sababu l-muharriku lil-afldki . . .), 
nor does he pursue the matter in order to clarify it as he had done for the rest of the 
apparatus. In order clearly to understand what he means by this we shall have to look 
briefly at the general classes and ordering of the higher and more fundamental causes 
and intermediaries. 

The world is «every existent other than God» (al-Iqtifdd, p. 24) and although al 
Ghazali sometimes, following the traditional Ash arite usage, speaks as if the world 
consists of material entities alone, 74 he in fact holds that there are two distinct domains 
of created beings. 

The world is two worlds ('dlamdn), spiritual and corporeal or,, if you wish, 
sensible and intelligible or, if you wish, higher and lower. This all comes to 
much the same thing; the differences are merely differences of terminology. 
When you refer to them as they are in themselves you say ‘corporeal’ and 
‘spiritual’; if you refer to them in relation to the eye that perceives them, you 
say ‘sensible’ and ‘intelligible’, and if you refer to them in their relationship to 
one another you say ‘higher’ and ‘lower’. The latter is often referred to as 
‘'dlamu l-mulki wal-shahddah ’ and the former as if alamu l-ghaybi wal-malakdt ’ 
(Mishkdh, p.65, 13ff.). 

The intelligible world consists of the angels (hum jumlatu * dlami l-malakdt: Mishkdh, 
pp. 50 f. and 66 f.), which correspond to the separated intelligences and souls of Avicen- 
na’s universe. Each one of them, being unique in its kind and wholly without composi- 
tion, has its own “station” (maqdm), from which it never departs, and has but a single 
activity. 75 They are divided into two general classes, according to the domains in which 
the effect of their acitivity is realised, the terrestrial and celestial, or more properly into 

foetus and the child from the sperm. The phrase could be rendered ‘in an intelligible measure’ 
(or ‘an intelligible ordainment’), for al-Ghaz&li, as we have seen, sometimes uses ‘/mzVtfrn’ in 
this sense and such a connotation is doubtless intended here. I have chosen to render the word 
by ‘determined’ here, however, in order to reflect the Koranic allusion. 

74 In Iqtisdd (loc. cit.), e. g. , he says, «By ‘the world’ we mean every existent other than God and 
by ‘every existent other than God’ we mean all bodies and their accidents». The definition is 
traditional (e. g. , Thaghr, p. 96, al-Maturidi, al-Tawhtd, p. 233), but al-Ghazali’s conception of 
bodies and accidents does not correspond fully to that of his predecessors. Exactly how this 
definition is to be understood within the context of al-Ghazali’s theology is something that 
wants working out. It offers no prima facie difficulty in its application to sublunary beings, but 
how he means to understand ‘bodies and accidents’ with respect to the celestial realm is not 
immediately clear. The definition more commonly reads ‘ jawdhir wal-a'rd 4' rather than ‘bodies 
and accidents’ (e.g., Tamhid, §37, al-BaghdMi, Ufdlal-din, Istanbul, 1346/1928, p.33, Irshdd, 
p. 17, and Shdmil (69), p. 369, Ghunya, fol. 152r°, 8f.). 

75 Ihy& 4, p. 119, 5ff. Note the expression ‘wahddniyyu l-sifah' (line 5) for ‘unique’, and the use of 
Q 37. 164. The «one station* is doubtless somewhere in the supraterrestrial realm. (That the 
roles of some angels is to effect things that take place in the terrestrial realm need not imply that 
they inhabit the lower world). For allusions to the intelligible world in Maq$ad , see the 
references in the following note. 
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three classes, the terrestrial, the celestial, and “the porters of the Throne” {hamalatu /- 
' arsh ) (Ihyd’ 4, p. 117, 27 ff.). 76 The material world is entirely governed by the intelligib- 
le world; «the sublunary world ('alamu l-shahddah) is one of the manifest effects ( athar ) 
of that [celestial] world, having a relationship to it analogous to that of the shadow to a 
person’s body and the fruit to that which produces it, and to the relation of the effect to 
its cause (sabab)» (Mishkdh, p. 51, 6-S). 77 The angels who govern terrestrial events are 
subordinate to those whose governance is celestial and both groups are subordinate to 
“those who carry the throne” ( Ihyd 4, p. 118, 18 ff.). In the metaphore of the water- 
clock ( Maq$ad , p. 100, 5f.) al-Ghazali speaks of the aperture in the apparatus as «the 
first cause» - i. e. , the first within the apparatus - and it is apparently the intellect which 
is the first of created causes that he refers to metaphorically in Ihyd’ 4, pp. 118f. as «the 
porters of the Throne». Concerning the Throne he says in II jam (p. 20), 

The interpretation of “mounting the Throne” (Q. 20.5) is that He means by this 
the particular relationship to the throne; the relationship is that God (the 
Exalted) acts in the entire universe and “disposes the affair from the sky to the 
earth” (Q 32.5) 78 through the intermediary of the Throne, for no form comes to 

76 In Maq$ad al-Ghazali does not talk about the celestial spirits or those of the outermost shere 
explicitly, but they are alluded to in the section in which he treats ‘ al-'Alt (pp. 115 ff.), when he 
speaks of «al-rutabu l-ma'qulah» (the intelligible grades of being) and of «al-tadrijatu l-'aq- 
liyyah» (the rankings of things according to their intelligibility) and «al-darajdtu l-'aqliyyah» 
(the intellectual ranks) (p. 115, 16ff.) that are constituted by the differences between causes and 
their effects ( al-asbdb and al-musabbabdt ), since by ‘ al-daraja ? he alludes to Q 40. 15 ( rafVu l- 
darajdti dhu l-'arshi yulqil-ruha r ald man yashd ), which is cited by al-Halimi under ‘ al-'AW (al- 
Bayhaqi, Asma', p. 16); cf. also Arba'in, p. 4. It is also to be noted that al-Halimi in discussing 
u Dhd l-'arsh ” (al-Bayhaqi, Asma, p. 91) suggests all three of al-Ghazfili’s terms, albeit in quite 
different language. In comparing al-Bayhaqi’s and al-Ghaz&lfs treatment of this expression, 
one sees another example of the latter’s tendency, in his quest for systematisation and rational- 
isation, to reduce the richness of implication and connotation with which traditional theology 
had invested many expression. 

77 «One of the manifest effects», i.e., there are also the material bodies of the stars, the sun, etc. 
With this see Mishkdh , p. 67, 6ff. and below. 

78 There is a kind of montage here of Koranic citations; i.e., the classical locus for “mounts the 
throne” (istawa 'ala l-'arsh) is Q20.5. The phrase occurs along with “disposes the affair” 
( yudabbiru l-amra ) in Q 10.3, while the latter phrase is continued by “from the heaven to the 
earth” ( mina l-samd’i ild l-ard) in Q 32.5. Al-Ghazali interprets the "istawd' (mounts) of “ al - 
Rahmdnu 'aid l-'arshi stawa ” (Q 20.5), following al-Juwayni (e. g., Luma' (J), pp. 149f.), as an 
equivalent of ‘ istawld ’ (to dominate, to master); cf., e.g., Qudsiyya, p. 83 (= Ihyd * 1, p. 107), 
where ‘al-istiwa’' is said to be equivalent to ‘al-qahr ’ and * al-isttld ”, and Fadd’ih, p. 53 and also 
Iqti§dd, pp. 55 f. , where he gives a laborious justification of this interpretation. Though some 
Ash'arite theologians take “mounts the Throne” as referring to an essential attribute (sc. , God’s 
exaltation above all created things; cf., e.g., Ta'wil, fol. 131v° and shark al-Irshdd, foil. 
143v°f.), ‘ al-istiwd ” in this verse is commonly understood by al-Ash'ari and his school to name 
an action (something that God does to or in or with respect to the Throne) (e. g., Ibn 'Asakir, 
p. 150, Mushkil, p. 26 and, al-Shirazi, p. 72, §38); aba Isfriq al-Isfaralni takes it too as naming 
an “attribute of action” but one that is a “revealed attribute” (i.e., one whose identity and nature 
is not rationally knowable) ( Sharh al-Irshdd, loc. cit.). Most of the earlier Ash'arites reject 
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be in the world without first having come to be in the Throne, just as no inscrip- 
tion or writing comes to be as a form and a word on paper without having first 
come to be in the brain. 

Thus it is that the movements of the heavens and all the forms of all created beings, and 
therewith the occurrence of every event from the beginning of the world to its end, are 
already present and determined in the creation of the outermost heaven and its angel. 
For this reason al-Gazali identifies God’s universally effective “Accomplishment” {al- 
qada ’) with his creation of “the universal, permanent causes”, sc. , with the apparatus of 
the metaphore. 79 The Accomplishment is the establishment of the universal causes, 
God’s «laying them down»; 80 it is «the presence of the totality of existent beings in a 
general way, not in their particulars, in the Cherished Tablet» 81 and therewith the con- 
crete determination of all contingent events in the creation of the first intelligence and 
its sphere, «the King’s right hand in which the heavens are enclosed and in whose grasp 
are the pens also» {Ihya 4, p. 246, 8 f f . ) . It is from here that all lower causes are directed 
to their effects (i tawajjah : cf. Maq$ad , p.98, 7ff. and p. 109, 14 f.). Thus al-Ghazali 
places God’s creating ( ikhtira *) and His causing the existence (tjdd) of every contingent 
entity and of every event that occurs in the world in His creation of the universal, 
permanent causes, material and immaterial. With their creation and in them the possi- 
bility of the existence of every subsequent entity and every particular event becomes a 
concrete necessity; it is inconceivable that anything be other than as it must be, as «the 
sequence of causes and effects are linked according to the determination of the Lord of 
Lords and of Him Who makes the causes to function as causes» {Ihya 4, p. 94, 5f.; cf. 
also ibid., p. 250, 1 ff. cited below). Al-Ghazali insists in Tahafut (p. 252, 5ff. and gen- 

'istila' as an equivalent of ‘istiwa* (e. g., ibid., al-Ibana, p. 32, and Ta’wil, foil. 132r°ff. and Ibn 
'Asakir, loc. cit.) against the Mu'tazila, though their interpretations of the expression are not 
everywhere wholly incompatible with the way al-Ghazali understands it. 

79 Thus the sense of ‘ al-qada’ ' is taken from “qaddhunna sab 1 a samawatin ...” (Q 41.12, cited 
above). Where Avicenna describes these universal causes as eternal, al-Ghazali terms them 
“permanent” ( daimah ), since he denies the eternity of the world. 

80 Al-qada is «nasbu l-asbdbi l-kulliyyah» (Maq$ad, p. 98, lOf. cited in Arba'irt , p. 13), «wad'u l- 
asbdbi l-kulliyyah» ( Maq$ad , p. 102, 6), «al-wa<t'u l-kulliyyu lil-asbabi l-da’imah» (ibid., p. 98, 
17); cp. Najdh, p. 302, 19f. Note the connotations of ‘wad* here. The Accomplishment is one 
and universal {Ihyd’ 4, p.94, 8f.; note that here the word ‘al-amr’’ does not mean “the com- 
mand”, but “that thing”). N.b. the parallel with Ildhiyydt, pp. 439f. 

81 «Al-qadd , u wujddu jami'i l-mawjuddti fi l-lawhi l-mahfuzi ijmdlan Id taf$ilan»: Arba'tn, p. 11, 
citing 'Ala’uddin (see above n. 27). (With this contrast ‘bi-tafd$ilihd of the citation of Ghunya, 
24r°, translated below). The Cherished Tablet on which God’s creative word is originally “writ- 
ten” (Q 85.22) would seem here to be allegorically identified with the Throne or with the entire 
celestial world or perhaps with the heavens and the angels that move them. (The Koran will be 
originally contained in the Cherished Tablet as its primeval material registration in that the text 
and its eventual revelation to Muhammad was inscribed in the system at its creation along with 
every other event that flows from God’s “Be”.); cf. also Ihya’ 3, pp. 19f. and 4, p. 489,2ff. With 
this cp. 'Arshiyya, p. 14, 13f.: «ummu l-kitdbi huwa ta'alluqu 'ilmiht 'aid l-wajhi l-'dli 'ani l- 
taghayyuri wal-zawal» (The Archetype of the Scripture is the relationship of His knowledge [to 
its created objects] in the universal way which transcends alteration and change). 
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erally pp. 240ff.) that knowledge of the nature and operation of the angelic realm is not 
accessible to unaided reason. His use of names and descriptions taken from the Koran 
and hadith to refer to members and classes of celestial beings is not everywhere easy to 
decipher, assuming that there was some regular allegorical scheme he consistently or 
generally employs. Following Q 69. 17 the porters of the Throne are commonly taken by 
the commentators to be eight in number. The inference that al-Ghazali uses the plural 
expression ‘ hamalatu l-'arsh’ in Ihya 4, pp. 117 f. to indicate a single celestial being, as 
he apparently refers to the agent intellect as “the High Council” in Mizan, p.45, is 
plausible, but by no means wholly certain. In Faysal, p. 41, he cites the hadith according 
to which the first thing God created was the intellect (the same hadith is cited in Mi'y&r , 
p. 166) and also the one according to which the first thing He created was “the Pen”, 
and goes on to say that «the word ‘intellect’ here is an expression for the being of an 
angel ( dhdtu malak) which is called an intellect in that it understands things by its own 
nature and being (ya qilu l-ashya’a bi-jawharihi wa-dhdtihi) without having to be 
taught; it is often called a ‘pen’ with reference to its engraving the fundamental truths 
(haqd’iqu l-'ulum) on the tablets of the hearts of the prophets and the saints and all the 
other angels as revelation and inspiration (cf. also Ihya 4, p. 245, 10ff., where Q 96.4 
is cited and also Maq$ad, p. 103, 2ff. and cp. * Arshiyya , p. 15). The angelic intellect 
which is nearest to God is called “ al-muqarrab ” ( Mishkdh , p. 53, 13) and is described as 
«the one who commands that the heavens be moved» (al-dmiru bi-tahrikihd: ibid , od 
91 f.). 82 


82 Note the use of the singular here instead of the usual plural. He says in Tahafut that the Muqar- 
rabtin (the angels who are placed near [to God]) and the Cherubim and the Pen are called ‘pure 
intelligences’ ('uqdlun mujarradah) and ‘self-subsistent substances’ in the terminology of the 
faldsifa (pp. 248, 7 and 255, 5ff. and cf. p. 225, 6f. and Mi'y&r, p. 165), while they describe the 
«heavenly angels» (al-mal&’ikatu l-sam&wiyya) as the souls that move the heavenly spheres 
(pp. 249, 4 and 255, 4); the “Cherished Tablet” they identify with «the souls of the heavens» 
(ibid., p. 254). He notes ( Mishkdh , p. 91 , 1 ff.) that some individuals mistake the mover of the 
first sphere for God, saying that their reasoning is «. . . that the mover of each heaven is another 
entity which is called an angel [and] . . . these heavens are contained within another sphere with 
whose motion the whole is moved one revolution in a day and a night, so that it is the Lord Who 
is the one who moves the outermost body which contains all the spheres, since multiplicity is 
totally absent from him»; with this cp. Avicenna’s Commentary on Lambda, pp. 23 f. As we 
noted, he speaks in Maq^ad (p. 100, 5f.) of the aperture in the apparatus as “the first cause” 
(i. e. , the first within the apparatus) of the whole set of movements that take place in the water- 
clock. It is clear, thus, that while ‘the Throne’, following common usage, may in some contexts 
(e.g., Iqtifdd, p.56, 3f.) refer to the outermost sphere, in others it is to be understood as 
referring to an angel associated with the outermost sphere. This is made altogether clear in 
Ilj&m, p. 20, translated below. Avicenna, in Aqs&m al-'ulum (p. 113, 9ff.), distinguishes a first 
rank of angels, the Cherubim, from the lower, «second level spiritual substances . . ., viz., the 
angels that are entrusted with the heavens, the porters of the Throne, those that direct nature, 
and those that have charge of the things that are generated in the world of coming to be and 
passing away»; cf. also the allusion to «the four angels and the bearers of the Throne» in al- 
Quwa l-nafs&niyya, p. 177, 20. It should be noted that the association of angels with the indi- 
vidual heavenly spheres is not peculiar to the faldsifa but is traditional; thus al-Farra’ (d. 207/ 



4. God’s “Determination” of what must be 


4.1. Wisdom, Judgement, and Command: The Need to Divide and Distinguish 

As we saw earlier, the highest and underived level of God’s creating (sc., al-khalq) al- 
Ghazali identifies as His original Determination (al-taqdir) and ordering; it is «the first, 
universal ordering» ( al-tadbiru l-awwalu l-kulli ) which is «the origin of the establish- 
ment of the causes» (aylu wa4'i l-asbdb: Maq$ad , p. 100), i.e., of the second level. In 
order to describe this he employs a number of terms, as we have already seen. We shall 
now have to examine several of these terms in order to determine what precisely he may 
mean by them. He identifies this Determination with God’s Wisdom ( hikmah ) and His 
Judgement ( hukm ). ‘Wisdom’, al-Ghazali says (al-Iqtiyad, p. 165 f.) is employed in two 
senses: 


The first is the purely intellectual grasp {al-ihafatu l-mujarradah ) of the 
arrangement of things ( na?mu l-umur) and of their subtle and important 
characteristics and the judgement ( al-hukm ) of how they must be in order that 
the end that is sought from them shall be completely realised; the second is that 
the power to cause the existence of the order and system (tjddu l-tartibi wal- 
ni?am ) 83 and to execute it well and expertly be added to this, so that ‘wise’ 
(hakim) is predicated as from ‘wisdom’, which is a kind of knowledge and 
‘wise’ is predicated as from ‘to execute expertly’ ( ihkdm ), which is a kind of 
action. 84 

God’s ordering and determining, then, is the first of these, an interior ordering, sc., 
«the judgement of what instruments, causes, and motions there have to be so as to 
result in the realisation of what should come to realisation (hu$ulu md yanbaghi an 
yafaul: Maqsad, p. 100, 8f.). Al-Ghazal! identifies this judgement with God’s Com- 
mand, “Be” (“the primal command”: Maq$ad, p. 98, 16) and so with His eternal Speak- 


822) interprets the “wa-awhd fi kulli sam&Hn amrahd ” (Q 41.12) as «He placed angels in each 
heaven, and this is ‘its affair’* (Ma'dni l-Qur’dn, ad loc.). 

83 Terminologically ‘rutbah' and * rattaba , yurattibu ’ and ‘ tarattaba , yatarattabu' are used of the 
ordering of things to one another as prior and posterior, primary and secondary, more perfect 
and less perfect, and as cause and effect, while * ni?dm ’ is used of the general organization or 
structure, the system as such and as a whole. 

84 With this cp. Mujarrad, pp. 48, 6ff. and 97,2ff. For the derivation of ‘hakim' from ‘ihkdm', cf. 
also, e. g. , Mushkil, p, 158 and Irshdd, p. 152 and see generally Gimaret, Noms divins , pp. 271 f. 
In Mizdn, p. 49, where al-Ghaz&li follows the Aristotelian listing of the four cardinal virtues, 
‘wisdom’ (al-hikmah) stands first, in the place of prudence. 
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ing ( kalamuhd ). 85 Judgement, for al-Ghazali, is a knowing or apperception and he 
identifies God’s Speaking with His knowledge. 86 

In Maq$ad while describing the perfection of the universe, al-Ghazali distinguishes 
God’s knowledge and judgement of how the optimum order of things must be explicitly 
from His willing that it be so ordered, when he says that as in the case of a human 
builder the perfection of the construction occurs «not by coincidence but through wis- 
dom and intent because of the will to execute it perfectly» (Id bil-ittifdqi bal bil-hikmati 
wal-qafdi li-irddati l-ihkdm : p. 81, ult.). According to al-Ghazali it is impossible that 
God act simply by His nature ( li-dhdtihi ), for if He did the world would have to have 
existed from eternity, which is impossible. God acts, therefore, by a distinct attribute, 
viz., a power to act (al-qudrah). 87 

His power, however, requires something to direct it to its object (ta^rifuhd ild l- 
maqdtir: Iqti$dd , p. 107, 12ff. and Qudsiyya, p. 85, 9 = Ihyd’ 1, p. 108, 9). Thus it is that 
he says in one place that «the world comes to be through [God’s] will» (hadithun bil- 
irddah: Tahdfut , p. 217, 5) and in another that it comes to be through His power (' anhd 
yasdiru l-khalqu wal-ikhtird'). The expression ‘will’ or ‘volition’ (al-irddah, al-mashi- 
’ ah ), he notes, is employed of God metaphorically, following the usage of revelation. In 
its ordinary lexical usage (al-lughah), that is, when used of a human agent, ‘will’ names 
the faculty (or the act of the faculty) that determines the agent’s action with respect to a 
particular purpose or end (gharad) that he judges to be beneficial or advantageous to 
himself (cf., e.g., Tahdfut, p. 40 and Iliya’ 4, p. 93, 21 ff.). Will, thus, is often identified 
with appetite (shahwah) and, as we saw above, its act is determined by antecedent 
motivation given in sensation or imagination, or in an intellectual judgement (see gen- 
erally Ihyd’ 3, pp. 7f. , 4, pp. 108 f. and 248f. , and Mizan , p. 15). When will and choice 
(al-ikhtiydr) are formally distinguished the latter is taken to be a subclass of volitions, 
viz. , those that occur as the result of an intellectual judgement of what is best (Ihyd’ 4, 
pp. 248 f.). 88 Actions that occur simply through nature, such as that of fire, occur in a 

85 Al-Ghaz&li, like Avicenna, uses ‘al-hukm’ (judgement) for apperception in general (of the 
senses, of the vis cestimativa , and of the intellect). For the background of these identifications, 
cf. the statement of al-Bayhaqi discussing the divine name “al-IJakam”, that «His judgement is 
His statement ( khabaruhu ) and His statement is His saying (qawluhti) and thus the intention of 
the term refers to His Speaking (kalamuhft)» ( al-Vtiqad , p. 34; the same formulation is found in 
Tahbir, fol. 73r°). Al-Ghazali exegetically identifies all three terms (khalq, taqdir, and amr) in 
Q 54.49 f. to which he alludes in Maq$ad, pp. 98, 16f. and 102,6 (cited above) and in Ihyd’ 4, 
p. 94,7 (cited below). 

86 Iljam, p. 20 (on which see below) and Maqsad, p. 129, 18f. Concerning this identification and 
al-Ghazali’s identification, thus, of God’s speaking with «the first, universal ordering*, it 
should be noted that abu Ishaq al-Isfara’ini is reported (Fr. 49 and 52) to have held that “internal 
speaking” (al-kaldmu l-qd’imu bil-nafs ) is what is termed ‘ tadbir ’. 

87 Cf. , e. g. , Iqtifdd, pp. 80ff. The argument here follows that of al-Juwayni’s in R. al-Ni?dmiyya, 

p. 20. 

88 Elsewhere (Miydr, p. 73, 1 f.) he says that ‘chooses’ (mukhtdr) is used equivocally in two sen- 
ses, viz., to mean (1) «who has the power to omit [the action]* (al-q&diru * aid l-tark) and (2) 
«who proceeds to do something because of his appetite and because of the arousal of a motiva- 
tion within himself» ( al-ladhi yaqdumu \ aid l-shay’i li-shahwatihi wa-nbidthi dd'iyatin min 
dhdtihi). 
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purely deterministic manner ( jabran mahdan ) without purpose or foresight. The inten- 
tional actions of human agents occur through choice, but their choices are the deter- 
mined outcome of antecedent events (sensations and cognitions) that are not chosen, so 
that in human actions there is both choice (ikhtiydr) and deterministic constraint (jabr). 
God’s actions, by contrast, are «pure choice» ( ikhtiydrun mahd) and His choice is not 
preceded by uncertainty and deliberation {lhyd y 4, p. 249, 14ff.). Characteristically, al- 
Ghazali does not clarify what he means by ‘pure choice’ here. He may mean (1) that the 
act of God’s will is not determinately caused by His knowledge and so, by implication, 
(a) that He could in fact have created other than whan He has created and/or (b) that He 
need not have created anything at all. 89 He may, on the other hand, mean (2) that since 
God is not subject to being moved by appetite and cannot act for any self interest (it is 
impossible that He derive any advantage or benefit from any creature), the act of His 
will does not follow a motivation (dd'iyah, bd'ithah ) of the kind that determines human 
choices. 90 Our problem, then is to discover exactly how, according to al-Ghazali, God’s 
will is related to His knowledge and, more specifically, to see how he conceives the 
ontological origin and nature of the possibles and how God’s knowledge of them and 
His power are related to His will to create this world as it actually exists. Unfortunately 
he nowhere sets out his understanding of either the whole issue or of all the separate 
questions formally and adequately. We shall have, therefore, to examine several pas- 
sages in which the elements of the problem are directly raised in the hope of gaining 
some clearer grasp of what he has to say. 

God’s knowledge and His will together form the original Determination ( taqdir ) and 
Ordering ( tadbir ) that al-Ghazali considers the primeval act of creation (al-khalq). 
Thus he says, 

’ Al-qudrah ’ is an expression for the attribute through which a thing is made to 
exist in a particular way through the determination of will and knowledge and 
to occur in conformity with them. 91 


89 It is clear, there is no question of God’s action being the function of some purely intrinsic, 
natural determinism like the action of fire, in the example. Such purely natural events are 
sometimes described as taking place “by coincidence” ( bil-ittifaq ); see, e.g., Maq$ad , p.81, 
ult. , translated above and n. 92 below. 

90 For the background, cp. the statement of al-Baqillani ( Hiddya , fol. 19r°), «His acts have to take 
place through volition ( bil-irddah ); He has no need of any motivation that would move Him to 
the act of willing (lam yahtaj ild da ' in yad'Clhu ild fa 'li l-irddah) , whence it is necessarily the case 
that He acts or does not act because of His will». See also Miy'dr, p. 73, 1, cited below. 

91 Al-qudratu ibdratun r ani l-ma'na l-ladhi bihi yujadu l-shay’u mutaqaddiratan bi-taqdiri l-irddati 
wal-ilmi wdqi'an e ald waqfihimd: Maq$ad, p. 145, Iff. (cp. 'Arshiyya, p. 10). (The translation 
here is rather unsatisfactory, since the Arabic sentence is difficult to render without distortion, 
as both ‘ mutaqaddiratan ’ and ‘ wdqi’an ’ are circumstantial to 1 yujadu). With this, cp. Ihyd' 1, 
p. 90, 9-12, where he expresses himself in very traditional terms and later on the same page 
(11.28 f.): «ahdatha l-khalqa i?hdran li-qudradhi li-md sabaqa min irddatiht wa-li-md haqqajU- 
azali min kalimatihh. 
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In this act of creation, God’s knowledge and will may be considered a single actuality. 
Creation, he says, 

does not happen through coincidence ( bil-ittifaq ) and luck, but through a voli- 
tion, a wisdom, a right judgement and a decisive command which is metaphori- 
cally referred to by the expression ‘the Decree’ ( al-qadd ’) and of which it is said 
that it is “like a glance of the eye” (Q54.50). 92 

On the basis of purely grammatical considerations one can read the singulars of the 
descriptive phrases ‘which is metaphorically . . . Decree’ and ‘of which it is said . . as 
qualifying only the last term, viz., ‘a decisive command’ ( amrin jazm), rather than the 
entire series of terms together. In support of this reading he might point to the fact that, 
in the Koran verse alluded to, ‘like a glance of the eye’ describes ‘Our command’ 
( amrund ). Such a reading would tend to suggest, if not clearly to imply, that one is to 
take ‘volition’, ‘wisdom’, ‘judgement’, and ‘command’ here as naming, if not somehow 
distinct attributes of God, at least distinguishable aspects or moments of God’s creat- 
ing. In the traditional Ash'arite doctrine, God’s will, knowledge, and speaking (here, 
command) are understood as somehow distinct attributes and one can take the ‘a wis- 
dom and a right judgement’ of the present text as a merely rhetorical redundancy. On 
the other hand, as we have noted, al-Ghazali identifies God’s wisdom and also His 
speaking ( kaldmuhd ) with His knowledge as one and the same. We have seen also that 
in Maqsad he employs ‘judgement’, ‘wisdom’, and ‘command’ to refer to the originat- 
ing determination (taqdir) that is God’s “creating” ( al-khalq ). Thus he uses ‘like a 
glance of the eye’ to describe ‘the primal command’ ( al-amru l-awwali) in Maq$ad, 
p. 98, 14f., but there states that the command is identical with ‘the original ordering’ 
(al-tadbiru l-awwal) and several pages later (ibid., p. 102, 6f. = Arbain, p. 17, 10) 
employs the same Koranic phrase to describe the Ordering, which he goes on to say is 
identical with the Judgement. 93 From this it would seem clear that in Ihyd * 4, p. 94 ‘a 


92 Ihyd' 4, p. 94, 5 ff. , reading bakht (luck) for bahth in line 6; cp. Maq$ad, p. 81, ult., translated 
above. With this cp. Ildhiyydt, p. 415, 2f. (= Najdh, p. 284, 12f.): «There is no way you can deny 
the marvelous evidences (al-dthdru l-'ajtbah) of the world’s becomings and of the parts of the 
heavens and the parts of animals and plants, none of which are produced by coincidence but on 
the contrary require that there be a given ordering» (Id ta$duru ttifdqan bal yaqtadt tadbiran- 
md), an ordering which he identifies with God’s providence (‘indy ah). Note that Avicenna’s 
‘ tadbtrun-md ’ corresponds to the Judgement or Ordainment that al-Ghazali also refers to as a 
tadbir. By ‘coincidence’ ( ittifdq ) here Avicenna does not mean chance or a fortuitous occur- 
rence but whatever takes place simply by nature and without an end or purpose that is known 
and in some way intended or chosen (cf. Burhdn, p. 298, 11-15 and Ildhiyydt, pp. 172 f. and cp. 
‘ Arshiyya , p. 10, 2ff, which is discussed below). It is in this sense that we should understand al- 
Ghaz&li’s use of the word here. ‘Al-qadd* here does not name the Accomplishment, which is 
the concrete system or mechanism of the universe, but rather the Eternal Decree (Maq$ad, 
p. 103, 5), on which see below. 

93 In both of these places in Maq$ad the editor has failed to note the Koranic allusion and reads 
ka-lamhi l-ba$ar rather than ka-lamhin bil-bajar with Q 54.50 and as in Ihyd', loc. cit; cf. , how- 
ever, Aqsdm, pp. 113f. One might suggest that there is a background for these identifications in 
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wisdom’, ‘a right judgement’, and ‘a decisive command’ all refer to and describe one 
and the same attribute, viz. , God’s knowledge; and in view of this it might be suggested 
that the two phrases, ‘which is . . . Decree’ and ‘a decisive command’ are to be taken as 
referring to and describing the entire set of terms, which are accordingly viewed as 
together describing one thing, viz., the original determination and ordering, the Eter- 
nal Decree ( al-qadd’u l-azali). But what exactly does ‘the original ordering’ name and 
in what sense is it one thing? 

Al-Ghaz&li distinguishes God’s will from His knowledge and power, as he does ear- 
lier in Ihya (1, p. 90, translated below). This distinction is unequivocally made in 
Tahdfut (p. 163) and is plainly implied where he insists on the necessary role of God’s 
will in the creation of the universe (ibid., pp.41 and 203 ff.) against the thesis of 
Avicenna and the faldsifa (set forth, e.g., ibid., pp. 156 f.) that God‘s knowledge and 
will are identical with His essence. So too in discussing the necessity of the order of the 
universe in Iljdm (pp. 20 f., translated below) knowledge and will are twice explicitly 
mentioned. 94 Tvo things, at least, are clear: (1) since the world cannot have existed 
from eternity the attributes by virtue of which God acts in creation must be somehow 
distinct from His essence as such and (2) because of the difference between the possibil- 
ity of there being a world and the actual existence of this contingent world His will must 
be distinguishable from His knowledge. In this al-Ghazali follows basically the teaching 
of traditional kaldm . Because of their radically voluntaristic conception of God’s action 
and His relationship to His creatures, the Ash'arite masters of the earlier period, had no 
problem in grounding the distinction between His power, His knowledge, and His will. 
Even though not driven by any Neoplatonic commitments, they were well aware, 
moreover, of the ontological problems involved in distinguishing God’s essential 
attributes from His essence and the several essential attributes one from another. In 
dealing with these matters, they characteristically concentrated their attention on the 
logic of the predication of power, knowledge, and will as these are said of God and as 
He is said to act and to be related to creatures through them. Al-Ghazali, however, 


the Ash'arite tradition, e.g., in Lata if 6 , p. 162 (ad 64, 11) where he glosses “bi-kulli shay’in 
alim” saying, «i.e., every single thing that happens is from God as an act of creation and 
through His knowledge and will as a judgement (min qibalihi khalqan wa-bi-'ilmihi wa- 
irddatiht hukman). Al-Qushayri, however, is a quite conventional and orthodox Ash'arite and 
will not, as al-Ghaz^li does, blurr the distinctions between God’s will and His speaking and His 
knowledge. Avicenna cites Q 54.50 in describing the “amr” (“thing” or “command”) on which 
depends the universal whole (irtabafa l-kull ) in Aqsdm al-'uldm, p. 114,3. (For the same use of 
Hrtabafa' with regard to the relationship of sublunary entities to the last separated intelligence 
and the ambivalence of Avicenna’s use of ‘al-amr' here, cp. Ildhiyydt, p. 410, 13 f.). 

94 In the first of these God’s knowledge is referred to by the expression ‘His word’, but the iden- 
tity of God’s speaking and His knowledge is stated in the immediate context. In arguing 
implicitly for the thesis that God does not create simply “by His essence” in Iqtifdd, al-Ghazali 
focuses on His power (qudrah) rather than His will (e.g., pp.81f.), but in this he follows the 
traditional conception of action in which choice and volition are elements (cp., e.g., Tahdfut , 
pp.96 f. and 102). The distance between the traditional Ash'arite conception of the nature of 
God's action and that of Avicenna is presented paradigmatically where the latter identifies 
tarjih and takh^U (khdrdt, p. 153, 12). 
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chose to elaborate his theology in terms of a theoretical framework which is different 
from those of classical kaldm in a number of significant respects, including certain Neo- 
platonising tendencies. Within this framework the roles of God’s knowledge and of His 
will are not in every respect so easily separable one from another as they are in the 
traditional theology. Moreover, because of the need to counter the analysis and the 
conclusions of Avicenna and the f aids if a, al-Ghazali had to deal in greater detail than 
had his predecessors with the problem of these attributes and their relation to one 
another as they are eternally in God. He tends, as we have seen, sometimes to lump 
God’s will and His knowledge together insofar as they are convergent in the act of 
creation in what he terms the original determination and ordering of the universe. As is 
true of a number of passages, the rhetorical eloquence of Ihyd’ 4, 94 is notably greater 
than is the clarity of its intention. In order to achieve a better view of al-Ghazali’s 
position here we shall have to follow a more circuitous path. 


4.2. Possible Beings and the Possible World 

The question of the ontological origin of the possibility of the possibles and of whether 
or not God’s power extends to an infinite number of classes of beings, albeit discussed 
and disputed, were not topics of heated controversy among the Ash'arites and were 
not, therefore, regularly given systematic treatment in the shorter manuals. Al-Ash'ari 
and some of his followers state that it is God who determines the classes of things that 
exist, «Who makes the different classes of things to be different^ 5 and, consistently 
with this, many of the Ash'arites, among them al-Baqillani, held that God’s power 
extends to an infinity of classes of things and that he could have created an altogether 
different world. 96 A number of Ash'arite masters, however, held that, although God’s 
power extends to an infinite number of possible individuals, the classes of the things He 
has the power to create ( ajndsu l-maqdtirdt) are finite in number and, in effect, appear 
to have held that there are no possible classes of which individual instances are not 
known to exist. 97 Al-Ghazali, characteristically, does not take these questions up for- 
mally so as to inform us of his own position with regard to them. We shall have, there- 


95 Cf. Thaghr, p. 93, Ilf. and Ta’wtl, fol. 108v°, 7f. «. . .fa-khalafa bayna ajndsi l-barriyyati bi-luffi 
l-tadbtri wa-bayna anwd'i l-khaliqati bi-husni l-taqdtr». (For this lexical usage of ‘ khdlafa , 
yukhdlifu , ‘, see also Ibn Qutayba, Ikhtildf, p. 14, 7f. and Lafd’if 5, p. 287, If. and cp. the use of 
‘ mdthala , yumdthilu' in the opposite sense in Mushkil, p. 16, 8.) Cf. also, e. g., Mujarrad, p. 37, 
16 f. 

96 Cf., e.g., Mujarrad, pp. 125, 3f. and 246, 12ff., Lafd’ifl , p. 165 (ad 6.38), Tahbir, fol. 79r°, 
6ff., and particularly Shark al-Irshdd foil. 159r°f. It is clear that the mutakallimin were aware 
that this is an important question, but because it was not a focus of major controversy (e. g. , 
between the Ash'arites and the Mu'tazila) it did not receive much attention, at least in the 
available manuals. The faldsifa don’t raise the issue, because it was not raised in their sources. 

97 Cf. , e. g. , Ikhtisdr, fol. 205v°; Shark al-Irshdd, loc. cit. and Ghunya, fol. 106r°. Al-Juwayni takes 
the position that there is no way to know whether the classes of possible beings are infinite or not 
(Ikhti$dr, foil. 205 v°, 19 f. and 129r°f.). 
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fore, in order to discover what his thought on the topic may have been, to examine 
several passages that raise the question of the possibles and of God’s power and will 
obliquely and try to determine what is implied or required for consistency. 

In a number of places al-Ghazali speaks of God’s will in traditional Ash'arite terms as 
that attribute whereby God determines the occurrence of particular events to particular 
times and places. 98 Thus, for example, he says in Ihya’ 1, p. 90, 9-12, 

His will subsists ( qd’imah )" in His essence as one of His attributes. By virtue of 
it He is eternally described as willing in His eternity the existence of entities in 
their own times which He has determined. They exist in their times as in His 
eternity He has willed without either priority or posteriority. Rather, they 
occur in accord with His knowledge and His will without substitution or altera- 
tion; He has ordered things ( dabbara l-umur) without either setting out a se- 
quence of thoughts or awaiting a particular time, wherefore one thing does not 
distract Him from another. 

Action does not ensue directly from an agent’s knowledge as such 100 but requires, 
rather, something to distinguish ( mayyaza ) and to make a determinant selection (raj- 
jaha) between contrary possibles in order to direct the power to act. The function of 
God’s will, accordingly, «is to distinguish one thing from its equivalent (shanuhd 
tamyizushay’in min mithlihi: Tahdfut, p. 40, 1 = IqtUjdd, p. 106, ult.). In the section on 
God’s knowledge in Qudsiyya (p. 84, 24 f. = Ihyd ’ 1, pp. 89 f.) al-Ghazali speaks only of 
His knowledge of what actually exists (or shall exist). In Iqtifdd (p. 100), however, he 
says that God knows everything that is knowable ( jamfu l-ma r ldmdt) m i.e., besides 
Himself, an infinity of possibles, both those that He will cause to exist and those that He 
will not cause to exist. The latter are not discussed in this passage, but are illustrated 
elsewhere where al-Ghazali states, for example, that there is more than one sun «in 
possibility» (Maq$ad, p. 77, 17 f.) albeit only one now exists or ever will. So too, it lies 
within God’s power to bring this phase of creation to its end with the resurrection and 
judgement now, if He wished (ibid. , p. 145, 4). Where he dwells on God’s knowledge of 
an infinity of possibles and His power to create them (e.g., Iqti$ad, pp. 81 f. and 100), 
he speaks only of an infinitely extended temporal sequence of further instances of the 
kinds of things that already exist in the world. God’s knowledge of contingent possibles, 
as presented here, is the knowledge of an infinite number of possible individuals of a 

98 Cf., e.g., Tahdfut , pp. 39ff., Iqtisad, pp. 101 ff., and Qudsiyya , p. 85 (= Ihyd’ l,p. 108, 16ff.). 
In this dogmatic introduction that precedes al-Qudsiyya in Ihyd' al-Ghazali adheres formally to 
the tradition of the manuals in both topics and language. ‘ Qd’imah ’ occurs thus as a part of a 
traditional doctrinal formula and accordingly need not be understood literally or as it would if 
found in the earlier Ash'arite manuals. 

100 Iqtifdd, p. 102, Iff. and Qudsiyya, p. 85, 6f.; cp. deAnima, p. 194, 9, where Avicenna says that 
the perceptive faculties (viz. sense, imagination, aestimatio, and intellect), having only apper- 
ception and judgement, are not motive. 

101 By itself this expression might also be rendered “all the intelligibles”, but such would not .be 
correct in the immediate context since the discussion here is not restricted to the possibles (al- 
mumkinat ) as such, sc., as universals. 
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finite number of classes of beings, not of an infinite number of possible individuals 
belonging to each of an infinite number of possible kinds. It is clear, thus that God 
could, in principle, have chosen that there exist in particular places and at particular 
times greater or lesser numbers of individuals of the various possible kinds or that, 
within the limiting constraints of the universal system, individuals circumstantially 
receive one or another series of perfections and imperfections. This is implicit in what 
al-Ghazali says about choosing between contraries and the possibility of there being 
two suns. In demonstrating that God wills {Iqti$dd, p. 101, 5f.), he says that what God 
has created is characterised by «various sorts of possibilities» (durtibun mina l-jawdz) 
which are indistinguishable one from another save by something that determinately 
selects some among them (murajjih) and not others. Of themselves, the individual 
essences do not present a basis for selection, «since the relation of the essence ( al-dhat ) 
to the two contraries is one and the same». What he has in mind is made plain enough 
when he cites «motion instead of rest» as an example of the contraries God chooses 
{ibid, p. 103, If.). 102 What al-Ghazali apparently asserts, thus, is that God can choose 
to create or not to create some of the possible accidents and relations that can occur in 
and among those instances of the possible essences that He has chosen to create. 
Nowhere, however - nowhere, at least, that I have noted - does he suggest that there is 
“in possibility” or that there may be among the things subject to God’s power classes of 
beings essentially different in kind from those that occur in the present universe. Al- 
Ghazali, as we have noted, says that there is more than one sun “in possibility”. Would 

102 This clearly envisions but a finite number of essences, instantiations of which are possible. In 
the immediate context, it might be objected, that he appeals to creation as given in order to 
prove that God wills and that it would be therefore inappropriate for him to raise the question 
of the possibility of other essential kinds. Theologically, however, the issue is of such impor- 
tance that he should certainly have brought it up if he did not hold that the classes of the 
possibles are restricted. The question was disputed (see n. 96 above) and al-Ghazali cannot 
have been unaware of the problem; and he was certainly not shy about introducing issues into 
contexts where their presence is not strictly required, but on the contrary, as we shall see, 
occasionally does so apparently to signal his revision of traditional teaching. It might be sug- 
gested that since the matter was commonly presented in the Ash'arite texts as a question of 
whether or not the classes of possible “accidents” are infinite, al-Ghazali felt that it was not 
really pertinent to the Aristotelian conceptual framework of his own doctrine. That is, in the 
traditional kalam of al-Ghazalfs predecessors, accidents ( al-a'rdd) are conceived as entities 
(dhawdt) properly speaking and their classes are classes of essences, while bodies (corporeal 
beings) are merely conglomerates or composites of atoms and accidents, atoms ( al-jawahir ) 
being identical members of a single class of entities; any diversity of essences and of the beings 
of the world of our experience will, within this context, necessarily have its reality as a diversity 
of “accidents”. Since the faldsifa did not raise the question, but took for granted that the 
possibles are simply possible instantiations of the kinds of things that already exist and since, in 
the Aristotelian framework al-Ghazfili had adopted, accidents (e.g., colors) are not properly 
speaking, entities or essences (forms, species, etc.) anyway (are not possibles in the most 
primary and significant sense) he may have felt free to ignore the matter. If this is the case, 
however, either he did not grasp the significance of the issue or he willfully dodged it on the 
basis of an equivocation of ‘accident’. There are a number of questions involved here, how- 
ever, and the matter is too complex for us to pursue in the present context. 
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he, however, say that God could create a ninth heaven (cp. Shark al-Irshad, fol. 159v°, 
2ff.)? If he follows Avicenna and the f alas if a, a ninth heaven (with its angel, etc.) would 
not be of the same species as the others in the way that another sun would, by definition, 
be of the same kind as the one that we know. In Iljdm (pp. 20 f., translated below) he 
says that it is counterfactually possible that God have created men in such a way that the 
mind could govern the body without the mediating instrumentality of the brain. The 
matter is not elaborated there, but it would seem most likely that what is envisioned is 
simply an alteration of the physiological organisation of the body of the mortal rational 
animal, so that no essentially different kind of being is posited. We shall have shortly to 
return to the question of whether or not, according to al-Ghazali, there are possibles 
that have not actually been instantiated. 103 

The possibles as such and in themselves (and their possible realisations under various 
possible conditions) as what could be but need not be, may be distinguished from the 
possibles that God wills to cause to exist and which must, therefore, necessarily come to 
be when and as He wills. Accordingly «every thing that enters into existence does so by 
necessity ( bil-wujdb ) and so exists necessarily even if it is not necessary in itself (li- 
dhdtihi) but is necessary by the Eternal Decree» ( Maq$ad , p. 102, 4f.; see also ibid., 
p. 137, translated below). «What occurs of good and evil is decreed and what is decreed 
must necessarily occur given the prior act of [God’s] will {bada sabqi l-mashiah), for 
there is none to amend His judgement and none to put off His decree» (Ihyd’ 4, p. 253, 
9ff.). The existence of what God does not will to create - of what He knows will not 
come to exist - though possible in itself, is in fact impossible. 104 It is in this context that 
one may most readily understand the statement {Iqti$dd, p. 107, ult.) that everything 
which falls under God’s power, sc., what is in fact possible, is willed by God ( kullu 
maqdurin murdd) and so also the assertion that the possible - the contingent whose 
existence is not impossible - actually comes to be ( al-maqddru kd’in: Maq$ad, p. 103, 
6 ). 

In Ihya’ 4 (pp. 249 f.) he says, 

He (the Exalted) says, “We did not create the heavens and the earth and what 

is between them frivolously; We created them only with rightness ( bil-haqq) n 


103 In Tahafut he twice states (pp. 173 and 176) that Avicenna held that the species and genera of 
universals (and by implication, therefore, of possibles) that God knows are infinite. I know of 
no place where Avicenna says this nor, moreover, can I think of how such a thesis would be 
integrated into his metaphysics. Al-Ghazali, in any case, says nothing to suggest that he holds 
such a position himself. 

104 Cf. Iqtisdd, pp. 83 ff. and below. For the earlier discussion of this question, cf., e.g., Tamhid 
§565f., Shdmil (69), p. 375 and La0’if5, p. 141 translated below. Al-Ghazali’s argument here 
(p. 85, 4ff. and cp.pp. 181 f.), sc., that its existence is impossible ( muhdl ) because if it were to 
come to be then God’s eternal knowledge would become error (jahl) is common with the 
Ash'arites (cf. , e. g. , al-Harasi, fol. 192v°f.) and was elaborated already by the Mu'tazilite, abu 
'Ali al-Jubba’i ( Maqaldt , pp. 204 f. — 560f., which is translated and discussed in our “Can God 
do Evil” (in Divine Omniscience and Omnipotence in Medieval Philosophy, ed.T. Rudavsky, 
Utrecht, 1985), pp. 77f. 
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(Q 44.38f.). Thus, every thing that is between the heaven and the earth comes 
to be according to a necessary order and a consequent rightness and is such that 
it is not conceivable {Id yutajawwar) that it be save as it in fact does come to be 
and is according to this order which actually exists. 105 Accordingly, whatever is 
later occurs later simply because it must await its condition. That what is con- 
ditioned be prior to its condition is [logically] impossible ( muhdl ) and the [logi- 
cally] impossible cannot be described as lying within [God’s] power {al-muhdlu 
Id yusafu bi-kawniht maqddran). 

The passage is characteristic of al-Ghazali’s writing, both in its rhetorical eloquence and 
in its ambiguity. His general intention in the context is primarily to assert that it is 
impossible that there have occurred, or that there ever occur, in this world anything 
other than what has occurred and what shall occur. The formulation, however, seems 
somewhat more elaborate than need be if this is all that he means to say, and so deserves 
closer analysis, particularly since there is, in several parallel contexts, a similar over- 
load of potentially serious implications. 106 

Several of the terms require examination. The word ‘ haqq ’ is extraordinarily rich in 
meanings and connotations and the sense of the Koranic “We created only bil-haqq ” 
was much discussed. The Ash'arites generally understand ‘ al-haqq ’ here as designating 
the “Ihith” which is God’s creative “Be”. For al-Ghazali, as we have seen, this is the 
Decisive Command, which he identifies with God’s knowledge and will. 107 Al-Ghazali 
explains what it means for the universe to be created bil-haqq in two phrases that 
descirbe how the totality of events of the sublunary world are systematically ordered. 
The first says that they take place in (or according to) a necessary order {'aid tartibirt 
wdjib), i. e. , in a necessary sequence of priority and posteriority or in a necessary hierar- 
chy of higher and lower. It is not immediately clear, however, in what sense he may 
mean that the given order is necessary. The meaning of the second, viz., that they take 
place «['ala] haqqin ldzim» , is more problematic yet because of the ambivalence both of 
‘ haqq ’ and of Hazim .’ One might hear "haqq ’ here in the sense (1) of ‘right’, that is to 
say, of what belongs to God by right, i. e. , by His very being. This may be taken in a way 


105 The sentence is architecturally quite complex. The primary subject, “everything that is 
between the heaven and the earth” has syntactically two predicates, (1) “ hadithun ” (comes to 
be) with its pair of modifiers and (2) ‘74 yuta$awwaru an yaktina. . .” (is such that it is not 
conceivable that it be . . .), which itself is followed by two predicates, ‘as . . . come to be’ and 
‘[as it] is according . . . exists’. From a purely grammatical standpoint, the compound clause ‘74 
yuta^awwar” could be read as a qualifier of “a consequent rightness” (or of “a necessary order 
and a consequent rightness”, if the two terms are taken together as representing but one thing) 
rather than as a second predicate to “everything . . . earth”, but such a reading would seem 
unlikely on stylistic as well as on intentional grounds. 

106 With the use of the Koranic verse here, cp. Avicenna’s statement {Ildhiyydt, p. 415, cited 
above) that the order of the universe did not happen “by coincidence” but rather is the result of 
providence {'in&yah). 

107 For the background, cf., e.g., Luma' (A), § 115, Tamhtd, pp. 312 f., and Lafd’ifS, p. 98. Thus 
the ‘ bil-haqq ’ of Q 44,39 is glossed in La(d’if5, p. 385 «bil-hukmi l-haqqi wa-bil-amri l-haqq». 
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that conforms to a use of the word which is common enough in the theological litera- 
ture, 108 but seems quite unlikely here in view of the immediate context, since the phrase 
‘ haqqin lazim * follows and so is, by implication, coupled with ‘ tarttbin wdjib’. One can, 
on the other hand, plausibly hear i haqq’ in this passage as meaning (2) what is right, 
i. e . , what is as it really ought to be ('aid md yanbaght ) or as it must be ( wajaba ) if it is to 
be right. 109 It will be right, then, as what is done is done as it should be done, either as 
such because it is what it is or with respect to some end. If we take the word in this sense 
then, the expression ‘a consequent rightness’ will mean something like a rightness 
whose rightness is that it follows as it should, and so a rightness which is right and as it 
should be and that also follows either as consequent of something or as what ought to be 
or has to be in view of something. We have, therefore, to ask what it is for creation to be 
right (in what consists its ihkdm : its being done right) and of what this rightness may be 
a consequence and how. 

Certain basic implications of the passage are clear. Following the formulation of the 
Koranic verse, al-Ghazali distinguishes two basic terms, (a) the heavens and the earth 
and (b) the things that are between them. The former, as we have seen, are to be 
identified as the universal, permanent causes that constitute the higher, celestial world 
with its angelic spirits and its changeless spheres and heavenly bodies and the latter the 
lower, corporeal world with the transient entities and momentary events that come to 
be and pass away in the sublunary world. We can, then, understand ‘necessary’ and 
‘consequent’ with reference to the givenness of the system (nizam) of the universe. 
That is to say, what al-Ghazali means is that sublunary beings come to exist and pass 
away in orders and in sequences that are necessary given the existence of the universal 
order and that they take place according to a rightness that follows (Idzim) as the inevit- 
able consequence of the systematic operation of the universal causes. Whatever occurs 
occurs only at the place and at the moment in which the conditions of its existence 
converge and are fulfilled and it is inconceivable that it occur otherwise, and it is right 
and proper that things should be so. 110 As we have seen, al-Ghazali includes the opera- 

108 For the traditional use, cf. , e. g. , Luma' (Q), p. 61, 19 and see ibid. , p. 73, n. 16 to the transla- 
tion. That this traditional sense of ‘right’ is apparently alien to al-Ghaz&li, v. infra. 

109 Ibn Faris (2, p. 15) says that in its basic meaning the root «signifies ihikdmu l-shay’i wa-sih- 
hatihi», i.e., is to do or make something with skill and perfection (the way it ought to be done if 
it is to be done right) and the things’s being good (correct, valid). The verb, ‘ haqqa , yahiqqu' is 
defined as an equivalent of ‘ wajaba , yajibu ’ in Maqdyts, Diwdn al-adab, and Tdj al-lugha, s. v. 
In the present context ‘necessary’ or ‘obligatory’ in the traditional, juridical sense is excluded, 
since God is not subject to the command of another. Although 'al-fraqq' in the separate lexical 
sense of what truly is (what exists and is a fact) or of what is true (the verbal presentation and 
assertion of what is in fact the case) is not revelant to the present passage, it may be noted that 
al-Zajj&jf (p. 307) defines 1 haqqa, yahuqqu ' by * wajaba , yajibu’. For al-Ghazali’s use of 'yan- 
baghi in contexts such as this, see below. 

110 The terms will thus be in basic conformity with al-Ghazali’s usage on the preceding page 
(p. 249, 32 ff.), where he says, «Nothing comes before and nothing after save bil-haqqi wal- 
luztim and thus are all the actions of God (the exalted); were this not the case, to make things 
occur before and after would be pointless (abath) and analogous to the deeds of the insane*. 
Though perhaps rhetorically effective, the statement is somewhat vague. “Bil-haqqi wal- 
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tion of proximate efficient causes amongst the conditions that must be fulfilled in order 
for any event to take place. In view of this and of the way in which he here links the 
occurrence of ail terrestrial events to the «necessary order» and the «consequent right- 
ness» of the universal causes, he would seem unambiguously to imply not merely that 
God only creates through the panoply of secondary causes that make up the universal 
system, but that, given the system, His creative activity takes place only within and 
through the system; He cannot intervene directly or indirectly to alter what is originally 
preordained by the universal system. What, in effect, is not programmed into the sys- 
tem from the beginning cannot occur within the system as the result of its operation and 
therefore does not actually lie within the power of God (is not really maqdur \ alayhi ). 
This is the true, the right and proper order of things. It may, in some way, be counter- 
factualiy possible that God have created another universe than the one He did create, 
but given the existence of the one that exists, it is inconceivable (i.e., impossible: 
muhal) that anything take place but what has inevitably to take place. Al-Ghazali’s 
statements to the effect that God creates terrestrial events «either through an inter- 
mediary or without an intermediary» are thus deceptive, in that the second alternative 
is true only of the creation of the heavens and the earth, «the permanent and enduring 
causes». That God can only work through the system would seem fully confirmed by al- 
Ghazali’s assertions that were the system not ordered exactly as it is there would occur 
more evil in the world than that which results from the present order. If this be true, 
then clearly it is not possible that God act immediately in order to cause or to prevent 
the occurrence of any sublunary event, so that a particular evil should not take place; it 
is impossible that He bypass the predetermined operation of any of the universal causes 
or of any of the lower, transitory causes as determined by the functioning of whole. 
There remain, however, a number of unanswered questions. Although he is strongly 
opposed to the emanationism of al-Farabi and Avicenna (Tahafut, pp. llOff.), al- 
Ghazali does not inform us of his own views concerning the initial creation of the uni- 
versal causes (the celestial intellects, the heavenly spheres and bodies, the earth, etc.). 
That God cannot presently intervene in particular events in the universe so as to change 
what was determined in the original creation of the system, does not necessarily imply 

luzum” can be analysed in several ways (here including ‘Truth’ as referring to God’s eternal 
speaking), all of them more or less consistent and plausible with the general thesis. ‘ Al-'abath ’, 
however, is a bit problematic, at least if we will not take it, together with the following phrase, 
as simply a kind of rhetorical arabesque. Its usual, formal meaning (what is pointless, i. e. , that 
in doing which or omitting which the agent has no rational purpose: e.g., Iqtifdd, p. 163), 
makes scant sense in the context, for as we have seen, God cannot be said, properly speaking, 
to have a goal in his action (here, cf. ibid , pp. 180f.). The end or goal, then, will have to be 
something intrinsic to the rightness of the system and its operational consequences that is 
intended by God, even if not as a goal for Himself. So also if we take it that al-Ghazali is using 
the word in an extended sense as an equivalent of l safih ’ (foolish, irrational), as would seem 
likely in view of the ensuing descriptive clause, the foolishness will be realised and measured as 
such by something intrinsic to the world, sc., that God should (counterfactually) have made a 
world in which the laws and conditions that govern the sequences of events were not systemati- 
cally ordered as they are. That the 'abath is safih, see ibid, p. 163. For the traditional Ash'arite 
analysis, cf. Ikhti$dr, foil. 97r°f. and 99r°. 
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that at the time of the Judgement He cannot again act directly to alter the universal 
system or to do away with it. 

It is to be noted that, given the established nature of the possible kinds of things and 
the way in which the realised instances of these kinds causally interact with one another 
according to the fixed ordering of the higher and universal causes, an essential compo- 
nent of the original sense of ‘al-'ddah' (God’s customary ordering of events) as 
employed in traditional Ash'arite theology is effectively done away with. In classical 
Ash'arite doctrine, that is, the apparently lawful consistency in which certain actions 
and events are regularly observed to follow the one upon the other is neither deter- 
mined by nor essentially related to anything in the nature of the events themselves or to 
any property as such of the subject or locus in which they take place. No contingent 
being or event effects or causes the coming to be of any other . 111 Albeit occurring in a 
regular, and in some cases invariant, order, their relationship is strictly occasionalistic, 
extrinsic and essentially arbitrary: God’s habitual ordering of the occurrences of His 
own acts. The usual order is altered or interrupted only rarely, in the occurrence of 
miracles, which are associated with prophets, and of wonders, which are associated 
with saints. Save for such “breaking of the habitual order” ( kharqu l-'ddah ), God 
creates always in consistent patterns of association between particular kinds of bodies 
and events and in consistent sequences of antecedence and consequence within these 
associations. Thus, to speak of a miracle as a break in the normal course of events has 
totally different connotations for al-Ghazali than for his Ash'arite predecessors. Given 
the existence of the system of universal and permanent causes and the natures of the 
kinds of creatures that do and can exist, there is really nothing at all conventional about 
the sequences of events; they are lawful in the strict sense of the term. For al-Ghazali as 
for Avicenna, miracles and wonders are merely extraordinary occurrences that take 
place within and as the result of the lawful operation of the universal system. They take 
place, that is, as the result of unusual concurrences of celestial causes, concurrences 
that are, so to speak, programmed into the system from the beginning, not by the 
Creator’s direct intervention into the operation of the system or suspension of its laws. 
In short, the habitual course of events (jaraydnu l-'ddah) is for al-Ghazali, as it is for 
Avicenna, simply the statistically usual or universally constant sequences among a tota- 
lity of events and occurrences all of which take place as necessarily they must according 
to the originally predetermined operation of the whole . 112 


In some cases one event may be said to be the cause of another insofar as the relationship is 
such that the one juridically determines the status of the other, as, e. g., the intention of the 
subject may be said to cause the washing (a) to be an act of obedience to God and (b) to be an 
ablution rather than a mere washing and the washing’s being an ablution is the cause of the 
achievement of the state of ritual purity in the subject. In such cases, however, no entity comes 
to be, no new existence is realised. 

Cf. , e. g. , Iqtijdd, p. 172 f. and Ihyd’ 4, p. 289, 27 f. and cp. , e. g. , al-Quwa l-nafsdniyya, p. 175, 
10 f. That the lawful operation of the universal system is in fact inalterable, cf. Iljdm, pp. 20 f. , 
discussed below. It is within this context that one has to read some of al-Ghazali’s statements 
about the miracles that lie within God’s power (e. g., Tahdfut, pp. 2111. and 285 f. and Iqtiydd, 
pp. 97f.); i.e., in order to ascertain what al-Ghazali actually asserts and what he does not 
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This is one way of reading the passage and one that plainly suits the immediate con- 
text. One might, however, hear the passage as placing the necessity of the «necessary 
order» at a higher level - not as a necessity that resides originally in the order of sublu- 
nary events given the system of the fundamental and univeral causes, but as a necessity 
that is determinant of the very ordering of the system itself. The same ambivalence that 
one finds in this passage is manifest also where he says ( Maq$ad , p. 152, 11-13), 

Thus the whole universe is like a single individual and the parts of the universe 
are like its limbs; they cooperate with one another towards a single goal, viz., 
the perfect achievement of the utmost good the existence of which is possible, 
as is required by the divine liberality. 113 

Elsewhere, as we have seen, al-Ghazali identifies God’s liberality (al-jtid) with His 
Accomplishment ( al-qadd ’) and so with the created actuality of the universal system as 
it is operatively determinant of everything that takes place in the sublunary sphere. 114 
If, thus, one hears ‘God’s liberality’ here as referring to His creation of the universe as it 
is, then what is entailed or required by God’s liberality will be what occurs necessarily 
given the creation of the system of permanent, universal causes. We have already 
noted, however, that in Maq$ad , where he deals with the divine name “ al-Wahhdb ” 
(p. 78), al-Ghazali understands God’s liberality in terms of the perfection of His being, 
saying that God does nothing for His own benefit ( li-gharad) or in expectation of any 
return (//- iwad). In Ihyd * he makes a much more radical statement concerning the 
order of creation and God’s liberality, and one that has for centuries caused difficulties 
for his readers. There al-Ghazali says, 

It is the ordering that is necessary and right (al-tartibu l-w&jibu l-haqq ) accord- 
ing to what should be (yanbaghi ) and as it should be and in the measure that 
should be. There is not in possibility (fil-imkdn) anything at all better and more 
complete and more perfect. If there were . . ., [this] would be a niggardliness 


assert, he has carefully to distinguish statements concerning what may lie within God’s power . 
absolutely and in principle, and statements that speak of what miracles are in fact possible 
given the universal system and «what God knows He will create» (cf., e.g., ibid , Tahdfut, 
p. 286, 9ff. and 145, 4). 

113 Itmdmu ghayati l-khayri l-mumkini wujdduhu ' aid md qtaddhu l-jtidu l-ildht. Note that ‘ iqtadd , 
yaqtadV , like ‘ awjaba , ydjibu ’ to which it is often equivalent, is used in a number of senses 
among them (1) to require or entail as the conclusion of a syllogism is entailed by the premises 
(with this, note al-Ghazali’s use of 'natijah' in 'Iljdm, p. 21 , on which see n. 147 below) and also 
(2) to cause or to produce. 

1,4 Maq$ad, pp. 105 and 111, cited above. Cf. also Munqidh, p. 87, 7f. where he says «At certain 
times this light flows forth abundantly from God’s liberality ( yanbajisu mina l-jddi l-ildht) and 
one must be on look for them. As [the Prophet] said, “To your Lord in the time allotted to your 
lives belong diffusions of His mercy; will you not make yourselves open to them?”». In this 
context one hears ‘al-j&d' as referring to the system of the universe as it flows from the angel of 
the outermost sphere. See above ad Maq$ad, p. 83, where the same hadith is cited. 
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(bukhf) that is incompatible with [God’s] liberality and an injustice {zulm) that 
is incompatible with [His] justice ( al-'adl ). 115 

The ordering which is here termed necessary and right is plainly not that of events in the 
sublunary world, but of the universe itself, «the universal, fundamental, permanent, 
stable causes» which are the causes of the realisation of the utmost good in the contin- 
gent events of the sublunary world. The sense of this would seem to be unambiguously 
confirmed where al-Ghazali says, for example, that there is more than one sun in possi- 
bility, but that there be only one and that it hold the position it now occupies in the 
heavens is the best possible arrangement, and so too with all the other universal and 
permanent causes. 116 «If the order ( al-tartib ) were altered, then the universal system 
(al-ni ? am) would be vitiated» (Maqsad, p. 81, 17 f.). Evil (al-sharr, al-daraf) exists only 
as the accidental by-product of the operation of the universal causes in the best possible 
universe. That is to say, the evil there is so related to the good there is that «if this evil 
were to be removed, then the good that it entails would be done away with and by its 
being done away with evil far worse than that which it entails would come about» 
( Maqsad , p. 68, 7ff.). 117 

115 Ihya 4, p. 252, 29ff., with which cp. Arbain, pp. 242f. With this cp. Ildhiyydt, p.418, 9ff. 
(— Najah, p. 287, 5f.) and Ishdrdt , p. 188, 8ff. This sort or language with “should be/has to be” 

( yanbaghi ) is fairly common with al-GhazMi; cf., e.g., Maq$ad , p. 100, 8f., p. 105, 16, p. 109, 
9, p- 107, 11, p. 126, 14; cp. 'Arshiyya, p. 16, 24 and p. 17, 9-11, and see below. There is no 
English expression whose basic sense and range of connotational ambivalence matches that of 
‘ yanbaghr ; the verb (almost never used in the perfect) has basically the sense of ‘is needed’ or 
‘is required’ in the sense of what should be, what ought to be, needs to be, and often of what 
must be or what has to be, most frequently with a view to an end (cf. , e. g. , al-Qali, K. al-Bdrifi 
l-lugha and Ibn Sida, s. v.). In some places al-Ghazali plainly uses the verb in the sense of “has 
to” or “must” (e.g., where the necessity of the truth of an inference is concerned, e.g., 
Tahdfut, p. 340, 11) and this connotation is latent in the contexts we are dealing with here. In 
the present study, I have, in most places, rendered this by ‘should’ in order that the translation 
reflect the Arabic word’s ambivalence between ‘ought’ and ‘has to’. Concerning the sense of 
‘right’ (al-fyaqq) here, see below. With regard to his use of ‘incompatible’ (yundqid) here and 
its connotations, cp. the use of ‘ natijah ’ in Iljdm, pp. 20 f. , discussed below. The history of the 
interpretations of this passage of Ihyd’ is detailed in E. Ormsby, Theodicy in Islamic Thought 
(Princeton, 1984), which makes an important contribution to the study of the present topic. 

116 Ci.Maqsad, p.77, 17 ff., p. 107, 7ff. and see also ibid., p.81, 17ff. and p. 109ff. and cp. 
Tahdfut, pp. 41 f. (§§ 36 f.). The texts here (particularly Maq?ad, p. 77) would seem to settle the 
long debated issue of the sense of 'ft l-imkdn' in the passage of Ihyd' 4, p. 252 just cited and 
which is detailed by Ormsby, op. cit. 

117 See also n. 142 below. With this, cp. Ildhiyydt, , pp.417ff. (= Najah, pp.286ff.). Avicenna 
discusses this in detail, noting (p. 417, 6ff.) that evil only exists in the sublunary sphere and 
there only with individuals sometimes (thus not the species as such) and that the sublunary is 
but a small portion of the universe. «The existence of evil in things is a necessary consequence 
of the need for the good» (p. 418, 1). Al-Ghazali says in Tahdfut (p. 41 f.) that human beings 
<<lack the power to perceive in their full extent and in detail the various aspects of God’s wisdom 
in creating the universal system, but grasp only some elements of it such as the inclination of the 
sphere of the zodiac». On the identification of the good with the good of the species rather than 
with that of individuals, see below. 
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From these statements two things would appear plainly to follow. First, that al-Ghaz- 
aii does not envision the possibility of God’s creating a universe composed either in 
whole or in part of beings different in kind from those that make up the present universe 
and second, that He necessarily creates this universe exactly as it is in every detail. That 
there can be a best possible ordering of the kinds of contingent things whose existence is 
possible implies that the number of the possible kinds of things that can exist is not 
infinite and concomitantly that the conditions and causes of their coming to be and of 
the realisation of their perfections are likewise limited in principle. In Maq$ad al-Gha- 
zali speaks of the possible as that which of itself does not have existence and is not such 
as to exist of itself. Contrasting the real or the true (al-baqq) as what exists to the unreal 
( al-bd(il) as what does not exist and the contingent existence of the created to the 
eternally necessary existence of God, he says, 

The possible in itself ( al-mumkinu bi-dhdtiht ) which is necessary through 
another is a reality ( haqq ) in one respect and a nullity ( bdfil ) in another and so, 
from that respect in which it is connected to what has caused its existence, is 
existent and in this respect is real, but with respect to itself is a nullity. For this 
reason, He (the Exalted) says “Everything perishes, save for His face” 
(Q 28,88). . . Since from and unto eternity, every thing other than Him is, in 
and of itself (min haythu dhdtihi ), such that existence does not belong to it 
intrinsically (Id yastahiqqu l-wujdd) and is such that from Him it does, it is a 
nullity ( bdtil ) of itself and a reality (haqq) through another. 118 

The being that al-Ghazali says does not belong to the contingently existent possible 
intrinsically and of itself is the actuality of the particular, the actuality of the concrete 
instantiation of a possible essence. Following Avicenna, he says that existence is related 
to the essence of the existent entity as an accident. 119 He does not, however, talk about 

118 Maq$ad, p. 137, 9ff. The context here is the discussion of “The Thith” (or “The Real”) as one 
of God’s names. ‘ Al-baqq ’ is commonly interpreted by the Ash'arites as the equivalent of 
‘existent’ or ‘the truly existent’ (cf. Irshdd, p. 153, 6 and generally Gimaret, Noms, pp. 140ff.) 
and, following the ordinary lexical usage (cf. , e. g. , al-Zajjaj, p. 53), is commonly employed in 
kaldm for [is] real” or “[is] a fact”. Al-Ghaz&li plays with the various senses of the term here 
and within the context plays also on the overtones of its presence in ‘ istahaqqa , yastahiqqu' 
(ordinarily “to deserve” but frequently in formal usage “to be such/of such a kind/of such a 
nature as to”). Al-Ghazali’s text here is a paraphrase of Ildhiyydt, p. 356, 10ff., where one has 
the same play on ‘ istahaqqa ’, the same description of the possible as bd(il, and where the same 
Koran verse is cited. Regarding the intrinsic non-being of the possible and of the contingently 
existent, cp. Ifyyd’ 4, p. 86, 30f. , where he says, «You are something [shay' — an existent entity] 
since the creator of things has made you something, but are nothing when you are of the 
opinion that you have something which comes from your own being as such» (min dhdtika) . For 
an analogous discussion in terms of “light”, ct.Mishkdh, pp. 53 f. For this opposition oial-haqq 
and al-batil, cf. also Akhbdr al-Halldj , no. 37. Avicenna often uses 'al-haqq' to name or to 
describe his “first principle” (e.g., Ildhiyydt, p. 27, Commentary on Lambda , p. 23, 21), the 
really existent whose existence is not an accident. 

119 «Existence is like the accidental with respect to the intelligible quiddity, since the quiddity can 
come to be in the mind together with doubt as to whether the particular quiddity has concrete 
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the ontological origin of essences as such, i. e. , of the origin of the being of the possib- 
les as possible essences. The possibles are simply given. It would seem that for al- 
Ghazalt, their being as possibles is absolute; they are somehow eternally already and 
always there for God in their own givenness, not apart from Him, but in a sense, 
nonetheless, independently of Him. God’s being is not absolutely prior to the possible 
as such, but only to the actual existence of the contingent entities He causes to come 
to be in the world. That is to say, the possibles as essences or quiddities instantiations 
of which can come to exist in the world, do not originate in God but are eternally 
there as givens for God’s knowledge. For al-Ghazali, thus, God may not, strictly 
speaking, be said to create ex nihilo but rather ex possibili. He causes the existence of 
particular instances of essences that are in themselves already there “in possibility”. 
Note that is not altogether the same sense in which the “first cause” of Avicenna may 
be said to create ex possibili. 120 According to al-Ghazali the world is not eternal and 
the possibles, therefore, will have, in themselves, to be prior to the existence of mat- 
ter and as such known to God from eternity. The world, including the celestial realm 
and matter itself, was created when God first gave actual existence to contingent 
entities, sc. to beings whose possibility preceded the first moment of their existence. 
Thus al-Ghazali says ( Mi'ydr ; p. 167, lOf.) that creation, properly speaking, is to cre- 
ate something «without there being any prior matter in which are its potentiality and 
its possibili ty». Prior to the existence of the world, matter too was possible and was 
known to God as such. 

One has the impression that al-Ghazali may not have seen the metaphysical issue 
here and so was unaware of the seriousness of its theological implications. His failure to 
raise the problem, however, and to deal with it is as surprising as it is conspicuous, when 
one considers its importance and notes that its principal elements had been explicitly set 
out and discussed by his Ash'arite predecessors. 


4.3. The Necessity of the Universe that God Wills 

The second thing that would seem to follow from the texts we have just examined is that 
God is not, according to al-Ghazali, free with respect to the possible universes that 
might be created from the possible kinds of things that are available to Him as the 
constituents for a universe. As we have seen, there is a particular order of the possibles 
that strictly speaking has to exist (yanbaght an yakun) if the most perfect realisation of 
the possibles in their kinds is to be achieved. The perfection of the system of the uni- 
verse and of the ordering of the coming to be of contingent beings is in some way a 
measure of God’s liberality and His justice. 

He created all the basic classes of existents ( aqsamu l-mawjuddt), the corporeal 
and the incorporeal, the perfect and the imperfect. “He has given to each thing 

existence or not» (al-wujddu kal-'aradiyyi bil-idbfati ila l-mdhiyyah . . .): Mi'y&r, p.57, 8. On 
this generally see L. Gardet, Pensie religieuse d’Avicenne, pp. 57 ff. 

120 On this see M. Marmura, “The Metaphysics of Efficient Causality in Avicenna”, p. 181. 
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its creation ( khalqahd )” (Q 20.50) and thereby He is Liberal; He has arranged 
them in their appropriate places and thereby He is Just. 121 

The latter two sentences are explanatory of the initial proposition. As in the previous 
text, there are two distinct assertions here. In the first, what al-Ghazali apparently 
states is that God’s liberality is that He brings to actual existence each of the possible 
kinds of things. He grants to each kind of thing (each specific essence or quiddity) “its 
own creation”, the actuality of the existence of the form and constitution that belong to 
it in itself and as such. This alone is compatible with the divine liberality. The statement 
remains somewhat ambivalent, however, as we can understand him to mean by the 
verse he quotes either (1) that of each thing, i. e. , of each kind or class of the possibles, 
God has made at least one concrete instance to exist or (2) that of each kind He has 
made to exist all of the instances that should exist. We shall return to this question 
shortly. 

The second assertion is that God’s justice is manifest by His having put things in the 
places which are properly theirs. 122 Al-Ghazali employs here a traditional Ash'arite 
definition of justice and the morally good. In the formulation of abu Ishaq al-Isfara’fni, 
justice is to put things in their appropriate places and this is the fundamental sense of 
moral goodness (i al-husn ); injustice (al-jawr) is to put things in other than their approp- 
riate places, and this is the fundamental sense of moral badness ( al-qubh )» . l23 As is 
clear from the larger context, however, al-Ghazali intends it in a sense contrary to that 
in which it is normally employed by Ash'arite theologians. In the traditional concep- 
tion, that is to say, the appropriate place for anything is that in which God commands it 
be put; the good of human action is obedience to God’s command, the bad, disobedi- 
ence. For any agent, whether God or man, «justice is what he may legitimately do; it is 
an attribute that belongs to God essentially » 124 and to men through following the divine 
command. God, Who alone commands and forbids, is not Himself subject to command 
and prohibition; He may legitimately do whatever He will, wherefore all His actions are 
just and good by definition, whatever He do and whatever be its effect. With respect to 
God’s action, the appropriate place for anything is not related as such either to its 
nature or to its relation to or effect upon any other creature, but is determined abso- 
lutely by His creating it when and where and as He wills. In al-Ghazali’s conception, 

121 Maq$ad, p. 105, 15-17. Note the analogous structure p. 106, 9ff. where he speaks of God as 
liberal (jawad ) in giving the human body all the parts it has and needs and as just ('adt) for 
putting each in its proper place. Note also that the citation of Q 20.50 (a' (A kulla shay’ in khal- 
qahti thumma hada) - the completion of which any of al-Ghazali’s readers would hear from the 
portion he cited - implicitly carries through here into the statement about liberality with its 
second element, “and then gave it right guidance”. Cp. also Maq&sid 2, p. 84, where the same 
Koran verse is cited and also Ajr&m, pp. 51 f. 

122 With this cp. the phrase «bi-wad'ihd mawadi'aha l-kh&$sah»: Maq$ad, p. 106, lOf. 

123 Fr. no. 94 The same definition is used by al-MSturidi, Tawhid , p. 97. 

124 Al-Bayhaqi, Vtiqdd , p. 34; this the most common Ash'arite definition of justice or the ethically 
good; cf., e.g., Mujarrad, pp. 125 and 139ff., and al-Juwayni, Kdmil, pp, 38 f. That God is not 
bound by any ethical rule and that He may command men what He does not will that they do, 
cf. the discussion in our “Moral Obligation in Classical Muslim Theology", pp. 214 f. 
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however, things are quite the opposite. God’s will in what He wills to do and what He 
wills to command is not alone and of itself the sole rule and measure of what is good and 
what is just. There is, rather, a good of created beings that belongs to them of themsel- 
ves, by their being each one what essentially it is in itself, and a good therefore too of the 
created universe as such, since it is composed of the totality of existent contingent 
essences. Since the possibles do not depend on God for their being as possibles but are 
already there for Him as essences instances of which He can cause to exist, the measure 
of the good of what God can create and of what He does create does not have its origin 
in Him, but stands as an independent measure by which His action is to be judged . 125 It 
is thus that al-Ghazalt often speaks of God’s action as a realisation of what should be. 
Concerning the perfection of the order of the universe and of its parts, he says, 

All this is justice; it is as it should be and according to what should be (kama 
yanbaghi wa-'al& ma yanbaghi). If [God] had not made what He made then there 
would be something else which would result in far greater harm than there is . 126 

The manifest implication of all this is that the appropriate place of each of the “perma- 
nent, universal causes”, celestial and terrestrial, is that in which it is so related to the rest 
that from the operation of the whole the greatest good is to be realised. Accordingly, 
God’s justice is realised at the highest level in the ordering of the permanent, universal 
causes in the best possible way and then in the consequent course of contingent events 

125 On this see also nn. 123 f. above. Al-GhazM’s doctrine here may appear to resemble the doc- 
trine of the Mu'tazila according to which God is morally obligated to certain universal rules of 
ethical good and bad which require that having created men He deal justly with them and, 
according to the Baghdad school, that He do what is best for them. The intuitionist deontology 
of the Mu'tazila, however, is essentially different in conception and in its theological conse- 
quences from the basically consequentialist theory based on the good of essential natures that 
underlies the doctrine of al-Ghazali. 

126 Maq$ad, p. 109, 8-10 (and cp. also p. 68, 7ff., translated above, and pp. 105 f.). (‘What . . .’ 
here refers to the universal system, the apparatus of universal causes.) It is clear enough from 
analogous and parallel passages that it is not at-Ghazdli’s intention in the present passage to 
suggest that God might have created a totally different universe (one containing quite different 
kinds of things), but only that the arrangement of the kinds of things we know might have been 
different. “Something else” ( amrun dkhar) means not another (kind of) entity ( shay’un dkhar) 
but another situation or circumstance. Note the parallel occurrence of the phrase * ’aid md 
yanbaghi wa-kamd yanbaghV in Ihyd’ 4, p.252, translated above. With this cp. * Arshiyya , 
pp. 16f., Ishdrdt, pp. 185 f., Ildhiyydt, pp. 414f. (= Najdh, pp. 284f.). The assumption that this 
is the most perfect possible universe would seem almost certainly to be something al-Ghaz^li 
acquired as an integral element of the metaphysics he adopted from the faldsifa. It is interesting 
to note that while he rejects the emanationist elements of the Neoplatonic metaphysics of al- 
Farabi and Avicenna, he accepts the notion that there can be a best possible universe and that 
its actuality is a result of God’s liberality, something whose theological consequences are far 
more serious and more obviously incompatible with traditional orthodoxy. This is particularly 
conspicuous when one considers the cogency of the arguments set out against emanation in 
Tahdfut and the gratuity of his assumption of the perfection of the universe (see, e.g., the 
citation of Tahdfut in n. 132 above). 
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that necessarily flows from them. It is thus that God “has given to each thing its crea- 
tion”: He has created the system of universal, enduring causes so that of every kind of 
possible He has caused to exist every instance that should exist and exactly in the way 
that it must exist if the optimum good is to come to be. Most important, however, is that 
according to al-Ghazali the fulfillment of the utmost good whose existence is possible is 
required by God’s liberality. 127 This is plainly contrary to traditional Ash'arite doctrine. 

Already al-Ash'ari had said {Luma* (A), § 41) that one cannot argue for the eternity 
of creation on the premise that if it were not, then God would be niggardly {bakhit). 
Similarly, al-Ghazali’s contemporaries and fellow students under al-Juwayni, al-Kiya 
al-Harasi and abu 1-Qasim al-An$ari, insist against Avicenna and the faldsifa that liber- 
ality does not define God’s nature and is not a causal principle of His action such that 
the world must be eternal. 128 Al-Ghazali, as we have seen, holds that it is impossible that 
the world have existed eternally. In this he can only hold the traditional teaching. Al- 
Ansari further states, however, that one cannot argue from God’s liberality to the thesis 
that this is the best possible world. 129 The traditional understanding, followed by al- 
Harasi and al-An§ari, is that niggardliness, the contrary of liberality, is to withhold or 
refuse something that is morally obligated {manu l-wdjib) and that since He is above 
command and prohibition it is impossible that any thing be obligatory for God, where- 
fore it is impossible that He be niggardly because of anything He might do or not do, 
just as it is impossible that any act of His be termed unjust. 130 

As in the case with the question of the effectiveness of secondary causes, we find with 
regard to the present topic a number of places in which al-Ghazali appears to follow the 
traditional teaching of the Ash'arite school and which, therefore, seem to be inconsis- 
tent with the texts we have just examined. In Iqtifdd, for example, he presents a set of 
seven propositions (p. 165) that are subsequently demonstrated and elaborated 
(pp. 174 ff.), all of which assert that God did not have to create the world as He in fact 
created it and that, by implication, it would not have been unjust for Him to have 
created it otherwise. 131 According to the first thesis God need not have imposed on men 


127 E.g., Maq$ad , p. 152, 13, cited above; and cp. Ajram, pp. 51 f. 

128 Al-Harasi, foil. 57v° f. and Ghunya, fol. 20v°, where the thesis of the eternity of the world is 
attributed explicitly to Aristotle. For analogous arguments of the Mu'tazila, cf. , e. g. , ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar, al-Mughnt 11, 122 ff. 

129 Op. Cit. , fol. 176r°. Here with al-An$ari we are in the context of traditional Ash'arite doctrine. 
Note also the analogous denial by 'Abd al-Jabb&r that God’s generosity requires that He bring 
about what is best (al-a$lah), e.g., al-Mughnt 11, p. 81 ff. Against this Avicenna ( Ildhiyy&t , 
p. 380) calls the mutakallimin “ mu'af&ah ” (deniers of the reality of God’s attributes), using an 
expression employed by the Ash'arites in their condemnation of Mu'tazilite teaching. 

130 For this cf., e.g., Mujarrad, pp. 125 and 139 ff.; this is the argument presented by al-An^ri 
concerning generosity and miserliness in the passage cited in the preceding note. On this 
problem, v. our “Two Islamic Views of Human Agency” and more generally concerning the 
traditional Ash'arite conception of God’s justice, our “Moral Obligation in Classical Muslim 
Theology”, pp. 207 ff. Injustice and niggardliness are associated, as the latter is identified with 
withholding what is rightfully due (e.g., Luma ' (A), §41). 

131 There is analogous material, e.g., in Fadd'ih , pp. 104 and 106 and Ihyd’ 1, p. 90 (= Arb&'tn, 
pp. 19f.), though, for our present interests, not so clearly set forth and discussed. 
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the revealed law with its promise of reward and threat of punishment. More fully stated 
(p. 174) the thesis is that 

it would be legitimate for God not to create mankind at all and (a) when He 
does create them it is not incumbent upon Him and (b) when He creates them it 
is His not to impose the revealed law upon them and (c) when He does impose 
it on them this is not incumbent upon Him. 

Formally the whole section is directed at the Mu'tazilite position that some things are 
morally incumbent upon God and at the thesis of the Baghdad School that it is incum- 
bent upon Him to do what is best and most salutary ( al-ajlah ) for His creatures. Al- 
Ghazali’s argument here rests primarily on the thesis that no action is incumbent upon 
God ( wdjibun * alayhi ) and in this he appears to follow the traditional teaching of the 
Ash'arite School completely. To the contrary, however, he sets aside the traditional 
understanding of ‘incumbent’ and redefines the term in such a way that the propositions 
he asserts against the Mu'tazila prove, on examination, to be utter banalities, neither 
the traditional, credal theses of orthodox Ash'arism nor genuine contraries of the Mu'- 
tazilite doctrine which he formally pretends to oppose. Al-Ghazali’s procedure here is 
interesting, in that it furnishes a clear example of his attitude towards the traditional 
theology and his utilization of its lexicon and its formulae. He analyses the expression 
‘incumbent’ (‘obligatory’ or ‘[morally] necessary’) as being that the performance of 
which outweighs {yatarajjah ) - i. e. , is necessary as opposed to - its omission and con- 
cludes that «[the meaning] that is specific to the term ‘incumbent’ is ‘that in the omission 
of which there is some manifest harm’» {Iqti$ad, p. 162, 2f.; cf. also ibid., p. 192, 4ff. 
cited below). In the present context, this definition presents itself as ostensibly based on 
or as following traditional Ash'arite formulae, according to which the morally obligatory 
may be defined as that for the omission of which there is the threat [of divine punish- 
ment] or in the omission of which one is at risk of divine punishment or for which one 
merits divine punishment (e.g., Mujarrad, pp. 185 f. and Kdmil , p.38). In the tradi- 
tional usage, however, ‘is obligatory’ is synonymous with ‘is commanded’ ( al-wajib = 
al-mamuru bihi) and the basic conception of the morally incumbent or obligatory is 
entirely juridical. What is advantageous is to obey God’s commandments. This al- 
Ghazali rejects - tacitly, to be sure, for he was not about to enter into a polemic against 
traditional orthodoxy, but nonetheless surely - and thereby transforms the juridically 
obligatory into the prudentially necessary. He rejects, that is, the conception of the 
morally incumbent as what the chattel is required to do because and only because it is 
commanded by his master (a master, moreover, who punishes disobedience) and for it 
substitutes one according to which it is that which, as a matter of prudence, one ought or 
has to do in his own best interest. 132 By his redefinition of l wajib' al-Ghazali effectively 

Note that al-Ghazali s arguments through this section of Iqti$dd tend perhaps to sound more 
traditional than they are because of the explicit formulation of the original thesis and counter- 
thesis and also because of the ambivalence of l wdjib\ One can only admire the way he has 
managed to maintain a semblance of traditional concepts and constructs while saying some- 
thing very different from them. In the present context, e.g., note the formulation, «ma'nd /- 
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does away with the foundation of the traditional thesis that ‘obligatory’ cannot be 
applicable to the actions of God because He is not subject to the command of another. 
What he asserts, rather, is the banality that because God’s being transcends benefit and 
harm, it is impossible that, in order to avoid some harm to Himself, He find it neces- 
sary, to create mankind or to benefit them. As originally conceived, the Mu'tazilite 
theses which al-Ghazali ostensibly means to discuss and to refute are directly pertinent 
to the issue of whether or not one can speak of what is and is not compatible with God’s 
nature, i. e., with His liberality and His justice. AI-Ghazall, however, dialectically turns 
the Mu tazilite counter-position into a mere straw man and thereby avoids having to 
commit himself on the main issue. He makes a number of points that may tend to give 
the impression of thoroughness and profundity in his treatment of the question here, 
but which have primarily the effect of distracting the reader’s attention from his avoi- 
dance of the most important issues involved in his differences with the traditional teach- 
ing. He says thus (p. 175) that in his usage ‘h rijib' has to be distinguished from what is 
«necessary» as being given in God’s eternal knowledge. So too, he avoids the issue with 
regard to the question of men’s meriting reward and punishment (p. 177, 4ff.) and 
consequently does not commit himself to the traditional dogma that men’s actions are 
related to their status in the next life only accidentally. So also, again playing on the 
ambivalence of 'wajib\ he says (p. 195, 10) that for God «to send prophets is possible 
(ja iz) and is neither impossible (muhdf) nor necessary (wajib)», again making an asser- 
tion that dodges the question of whether God could in fact have done otherwise. In 
sum, al-Ghazali systematically avoids having to commit himself as to whether or not it 
was concretely possible either that God have created nothing at all or that He have 
created a universe in whatever respect other than that which we know or that He not 
have done what was best for His creatures (sc., create the best possible universe). 

Consistently with his own doctrine of the temporal creation of the world, then, al- 
Ghazali understands God’s liberality as entailing the creation of everything that can 
exist. Because of God’s justice this is to require or entail (iqtada) the utmost good the 
existence of which is possible (Maqsad, p. 152). 133 God’s liberality is concretely realised 
and made manifest in the system of the universe, the universal, permanent causes, and 
above all in the creation of the Throne, from which the entire order of the universe in a 
sense derives and by which it is governed. In brief, that the divine liberality cannot 
entail that the universe have existed from eternity, does not have to mean, for al- 
Ghazali, that it does not entail God’s creating this temporal universe necessarily. The 
question we have to answer, therefore, is whether the entailment of the existence of 
everything that can exist in the best possible universe is absolute or conditional. 

In Maq$ad (p. 47) al-Ghazali says that the essential characteristic of God is that «He 


! ar ^ U }dmbl ala l ' tarki bi - da fi dararin mawhOmin aw-ma'lumin fa-idhd kdna 
hddhd huwa l-wujdbu fal-mujibu huwa l-murajjihu wa-huwa lldh», the universality of whose 
application within al-Ghazali’s system is remarkable. 

133 The statement «He is liberal insofar as he causes the existence [of things]» ( Maq$ad , p. Ill, 
4f.), taken by itself, seems to reflect traditional orthodoxy; read, however, in the larger con- 
text of the work (cf. , e. g. , p. 97, 1 1 and p. 103, 6 cited above), its meaning is incompatible with 
traditional Ash'arite doctrine. 
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is the existent whose existence is necessary in itself and from which exists everything 
whose existence is in possibility» ( al-mawjtidu l-wdjibu l-wuj&di l-ladhi 'anhu yujadu 
kullu ma jt l-imkani wujuduhu). The formulation evokes the usage of Avicenna. Con- 
spicuously, however, al-Ghazal! does not add the note that the being that of itself (bi- 
dhatihi ) necessarily exists exists necessarily in every aspect of its being ( min kulli 
jihatihi)} M He does not, that is, say any thing here that would directly state or imply 
that God, of His very nature, must create either this world or anything at all. Elsewhere 
he strenuously rejects the proposition that creation takes place as a direct and inevit- 
able consequence of God’s being, «like light from the sun or heating from fire» (e. g., 
Tahdfut , pp. 96 ff. and 155 ff., where he also protests the reduction of God’s will to His 
knowledge and so to His essence). Still, the exact meaning and significance of the 
present text is not altogether clear, especially in view of the texts we have just 
examined. When, a few pages later ( Maq$ad , p. 50), he elaborates on the formulation, 
he discusses the expression * wdjibu l-wujud' but when he comes to the second part of the 
description he paraphrases ‘from which exists everything whose existence is in possibil- 
ity’ simply by «every existent exists from it» ( ydjadu ‘ anhu kullu mawjdd), which fails to 
give unambiguous clarification to the ‘ everything whose existence is in possibility’. 
Since, in any event, the phrase ‘from which exists everything whose existence is in 
possibility’ occurs twice (pp. 47 and 50) and is paralleled elsewhere in his works, we 
cannot but conclude that he means it. Is it then conceivable, according to al-Ghazali, 
that God not have willed to create anything at all? 

The distinction between what is possible {maqddr, jd’iz, mumkin) absolutely speak- 
ing, sc. , that which God has the absolute power to create since it is not as such impossi- 
ble (; muhdl ), and that which is possible in itself but in fact impossible since God does not 
will it (or because He wills that it not exist) was long recognized and discussed by 
Ash'arite theologians. 135 Generally they make it quite clear that God could have cre- 
ated the universe other than as He did (e.g., Mujarrad, pp. 72, 13 ff. and 246, 12ff.). 
One finds in the works of the earlier Ash'arites, however, a number of statements that 
are somewhat troublesome in that they may appear, at least on first reading, to suggest 
that God cannot create but what He does create. It is said, for example, that God wills 
everything that can be willed {kullu shay’in yajdzu an yurdd: Luma * (A), §§ 49 and 65) 
and that «the eternal volition has as its object every thing of which it is possible that it be 


134 Cf., e.g., Ildhiyydt, p. 403, 13-15 (= Najdh, p.275, 1-3) and cp. Miy'dr, p. 195, 4, discussed 
below. Note that in the formulation of al-Ghaz&li, one could read ydjadu from ‘ awjada ’ and so 
render “from which is caused to exist . . .”. Further, note that the formulation employed here 
(and later on, p. 50) could be read in a quite traditional way, given that the Ash'arites hold that 
God exists necessarily and commonly identify what it is to be God {al-ildhiyyah) as to have the 
power to create. In the context, however, largely because of the vocabulary and style of Maq- 
$ad, the formulation evokes the language and doctrine of Avicenna, more than that of the 
Ash'arite manuals. 

135 Cf., e.g., Tamhtd, §§565f. and Ghunya, foil. 144v° and 67r° and generally al-Har&si, foil. 
192v° f. According to some (e. g. , Ibn Ffirak and abu Ish&q al-lsfar&lni) God wills not only that 
what is to be shall be but that what is not to be shall not be; cf. , e. g. , Ghunya, fol. 71r°, 19. See 
also the references cited in n. 137 below. 
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willed*. 136 God «wills the coming to be of things in accordance with His foreknowledge 
of their coming to be; He wills the coming to be of that of which it is known that it will 
come to be and the non-existence of that of which it is known that it will not come to 
be». 137 By themselves, however, these statements are not self-explanatory. They have 
to be read within the broader theological context to which they belong and against the 
background of the controversies they mean to address. 

According to the Asharites, volition is that by which an agent determines that a 
possible act or event actually take place at a particular time and in a particular place. It 
is because things come to be and events take place in the world in particular sequences 
and relations to one another that we know that God, who creates everything, wills. 138 
Furthermore, God wills individually the coming to be of ail contingent entities and 
events that actually come to be (e. g. , Irshdd, p. 237, ult.), for if anything that God does 
not will can occur in the created universe, then He is not truly omnipotent and so cannot 
be the creator (e.g.. Luma' (A), §§49f. and Tamhtd , §477). The Mu'tazila, however, 
taught that human volitions and men’s intentional actions are neither created by God 

136 Tataallaqu bi-kulli md yafihhu anyaktinamurddan: Shdmil (69), p. 271, 14. (Add on this page, 
following Id yazalu in line 12, fa- 'ani l-ilzdmi jawdbdni , ahaduhumd an naqCUa innamd yatahaq- 
qaqu l-'adamuflmdldyazdlu , following Tehran University Central Library MS no. 350.) Argu- 
ing that God does not will per se ( li-nafsiht ), ai-Juwayni says in his Luma' (p. 139) that God 
does not will everything that can be willed ( kullu murdd) any more than He creates every 
possible being. In al-Juwaynl’s context, however, ‘what can be willed’ has a different sense 
from the one with which we are concerned and refers to the class of all possible objects of God’s 
will. Note that the few remarks we have to present here are meant only to sort out what exactly 
is meant by these and analogous statements that are found in the texts of the classical period. 
The general question of how the possibles and their relation to God’s knowledge and His will 
were understood by al-Ghaz&li’s predecessors in the Ash'arite school requires a separate, 
detailed study. 

137 Mujarrad , p. 74, 12f; it is impossible «that anything come to be in His dominion save that its 
coming to be is known before it comes to be . . . and the case of that whose coming to be is 
known with respect to the necessity of its coming to be is the same as that whose coming to be is 
willed with respect to the necessity of its coming to be in accordance with [God’s] will» (ibid., 
P-74, 14ff.); cf. also ibid., p.45, 15ff., p.71, 22f., p.98, 8ff., Mushkil, p. 15, 8, al-Isfaralni] 
'Aqida, § 1 1 , 10 and Fr. 72, Lafd’ifl, p. 224 (ad 7.30) and 5, p. 141 (ad 32. 13), Fu^dl, p. 69, 1 1 f. 
(where read 'alim for 'alim), and Baghdadi, U&1, p. 145. The basic formulation is found 
already with ibn Hanbal, as he is reported to have said «'ilmu lldhimddin ft khalqihi bi-mashV- 
atin minha . . .»: ibn abi Yaia, Tabaqdt al-Handbila (Cairo, 1371/1952) 1, p.25, 5. 

138 Cf. , e. g. , Tamhtd , § 49, Injdf, p. 36, 18 ff. , Irshdd, p. 64 (on which see al-Ansari’s Shark, foil. 
29r ff.); ftiqdd, pp. 91 f.; thus too Tahbtr, foil. 110v° f.: «The way we know that God wills and 
intends is that his acts are ordered relative to one another in existence and are characterised by 
having particular status and no others; it is known that but for the intention of some one who 
intends that the earlier be earlier and the later later [they would not be so] and otherwise too 
there would be no more reason for their being characterised by some particular status rather 
than others . . .». Basic to the traditional thesis and the arguments employed to support it is the 
assumption that God might have willed to create things differently or not to create anything at 
all. The most conspicuous difference of this from al-Ghazali’s position, thus, is that the latter’s 
overall context excludes both the occasionalism and the radical voluntarism of classical Ash'ar- 
ism. 
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nor foreordained by His eternally prior knowledge of them; on the contrary, they are 
the autonomous “creations” of their human agents. Most importantly for our present 
context, they held that God does not will the wrongful actions of men. 139 Thus, since 
human and angelic volitions and their realised objects are contingent events, we find in 
the Ash'arite works statements formulated against the Mu'tazila in which it is explicitly 
stated that God wills everything that is willed ( jamt'u l-muradat), i. e. , His own acts and 
those that are the realised objects of human volitions too. 140 It is the will which deter- 
mines that a given event shall take place at a particular time and place. Consequently, 
since God is uniquely the creator of whatever takes place in the universe, human voli- 
tions and human actions included, what He does not will cannot be willed. This is the 
sense of the statement that He wills every being that can be willed. The Ash'arites insist, 
moreover, that anyone who wills what he knows will not happen or what he thinks will 
not occur is not said properly to will ( murid ) anything, but only to long for something 
( mutamannt ; cf., e.g.. Luma' (A), §63, Mujarrad, p.45, 6f. and p.70, 8f. and al- 
Isfaralni, Fr.72). Such longing ( al-tamanni ) characteristically has as its object the 
action of another, whether God’s or that of another created agent. God, therefore, 
cannot be mutamanni . He is the true agent and creator of every entity and event that 
comes to be in the world and His knowledge is infinite; strictly speaking there is no 
agent {Jail) other than God, so that it makes no sense to speak of His wishing that 
another agent do or not do something. As He knows the future volitions and actions of 
men, so also He wills them and creates them all. Statements to the effect that God wills 
the existence of what He knows will come to be and that He does not will the existence 
(or wills the non-existence) of what He knows will not come to be are originally formu- 
lated, thus, against the Mu'tazilite thesis that God knows the future disobediences of 
men but does not will them to occur. They are meant to assert simply that the class of 
events that eternally God knows are to take place is in every respect identical to that of 
those events which He eternally wills to create and eventually does create. They are not 
meant to suggest that the entire future course of creation is somehow given in God’s 
eternal knowledge as the predetermined object for His will, for such a problem is 
neither addressed nor envisioned. The basic sense of this is clear enough in the state- 

139 The Mu'tazila conceived the will and its role differently than did the Ash'arites, holding that 
volition’s function is to determine the modality of the occurrence of the event in such a way as 
to determine its secondary characteristics. On this and concerning the question of human 
agency generally according to the Mu'tazila, cf. R. Frank, “The Autonomy of the Human 
Agent”, le Musion 95 (1982), pp. 323 ff. That God does not will the wrongful acts of men, cf. , 
e.g., 'Abd al-Jabbar, al-Mughni 6/2, pp.296ff. According to the Mu'tazilite conception, God 
cannot, strictly speaking, be said to will human actions at all. For the Ash'arites, because of 
their doctrine of the universal effectiveness of God’s eternal will, the question of how it is that 
God commands what He does not will and wills what He does not command becomes a major 
topic of discussion. It should be recalled here that neither of the two schools seems ever com- 
pletely to have succeeded in conceiving God as wholly above and outside the temporal 
framework of our material universe. For this reason there are a number of theological difficul- 
ties that they were never able to resolve completely. 

140 E.g., Insdf, p. 36, 12, al-Isfar^’ini, 'Aqtda, §IV, 24, al-Mutawalli, p.23, 19., al-FAraki, 
fol. 101v°, 9, and Ikhtifdr, fo. 93r°, 3ff. 
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ment of al-Qushayri, who says in commenting Q 32.13, where he explicitly addresses 
the Mu'tazilite thesis that God does not will the actions of men and their consequences, 
(Lafd’if 5, p. 141), 

“If we had wished we should have given each soul its guidance . . if we had 
wished we should have made the way for inferring the conclusion [i.e., for 
attaining rational knowledge requisite for valid religious belief] and should 
have given our aid to each one continuously, but . , . we willed that there be 
residents of the fire just as we willed that there be inhabitants of paradise; since 
we knew on the day we created paradise that one group of people would inhabit 
it and on the day we created the fire that one group would descend into it, so it 
would be impossible ( mina l-muhaf) that we will that what we know [is to take 
place] not take place; if it did not take place it would not be knowledge and if 
that were not knowledge, we should not be God and it is impossible that we will 
that we not be God. 141 

At the end of Mi'y&r , in a chapter dealing with «the division of existence into the possi* 
ble and the necessary* (p. 195, 3ff.), al-Ghazali says, 

That which in itself exists necessarily must be necessarily existent in all its 
aspects so that neither is it a substrate for things that come to be nor is it subject 
to alteration, wherefore it has no volition that comes to be subsequently ( mun - 
ta?arah ) nor any cognition that comes to be subsequently nor any attribute 
whatsoever that comes to be subsequent to its existence. 

Here, with the phrase ‘necessarily existent in all its aspects’ ( wdjibu l-wujudi ft jami'i 
jihdtihi) al-Ghazali would seem intentionally to mimic the language of Avicenna (see 
n. 134 above). On the other hand, if the ‘comes to be subsequently’ is meant to explain 
fully and completely the sense of ‘must be necessarily existent in all its aspects’, then 
*wdjib ’ may be intended simply as a synonym of ‘qadim' and means that the act of God’s 
will is eternal without necessarily implying that He wills necessarily what He wills. 142 

141 Concerning the argument see the references in n. 104 above. Note the contrast between this 
and al-Ash'ari’s exegesis of the same verse (reported in Mujarrad, p. 72), which addresses the 
possibility that God have willed to do other than what He does. That God does not act by his 
nature («like the ( abd’i ' according to the doctrine of those who assert their existence*), cf. al- 
Isfariffni, Fr. 11. 

142 In this case the assertion will be essentially equivalent to that of al-An?&ri where he says 
(Ghunya, fol. 29r°, 9f.): «wuj0du l-ildhi Id yu'qal d&na fifdti dhdtihl Id li-kawnihd min fifdti 
nafsihi bal li-wujdbi wujddihd wa-li-dhdtihd». Because of the context and the way it is formu- 
lated, there is nothing in aI-An$ari’s statement, however, that carries ambiguity of al-Ghazili’s 
7? jami'i jihdtihV . It should be recalled that al-Juwayni, among others, understood 'qadtm\ 
when predicated of God, to mean “whose existence is necessary” ( wdjibu l-wujtid) (see 
references above, nn. 15 f.), following the more common Ash'arite analysis of the term as 
“whose non-existence is impossible” ( al-mustahilu 'adamuhd). Basically, however, the word is 
understood to mean when said of God “has no beginning” and accordingly ‘ wdjib ’ is not simply 
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Though this may perhaps be all he means to assert in the immediate context, one cannot 
be sure that this is the whole of his understanding of what it means for God to exist 
necessarily in all aspects of His being. The question of the necessity of God’s will is not 
mentioned, but neither is that of the eternity of the world, for he goes on to say that it 
was not his intention here to give «a clear exposition of the details of matters» (p 195 
12 f.). 

One finds a somewhat analogous problem in Iqtifdd. There, in discussing the 
ontological status of the contingently existent with respect to God’s power al-Ghazali 
raises the question of whether the existence of the contrary of what God knows He will 
create (khildfu l- malum) is possible or not (Iqtifdd, p. 83, 6) and goes on to state that 
the existence of the world can be viewed as either (1) necessary or (2) impossible or (3) 
merely possible. Elaborating this he says (ibid, p. 84, 2ff.), 

(1) The world is necessary insofar as when one assumes that the will of the 
Eternal exists in a necessary existence then its object (al-murdd) also must be 
necessary, not simply possible, since given the fact of the existence of the eter- 
nal will, the non-existence of its object is impossible. (2) It is impossible in the 
following way, namely, that if one posited hypothetically that [God’sj will does 
not have as its object [the world’s] being caused to exist, then its coming to be 
would have to be impossible, since it would entail the coming to be of a contin- 
gent being without a cause and this is universally recognized as being impossi- 
ble. (3) It is possible in the following way, namely, that one look at the thing 
itself (dhat) alone and consider with it neither the existence nor the non-exist- 
ence of [God’s] will; it will then be described as possible. 143 Thus there are 
three ways to take it. The First is to stipulate the existence of [God’s] will and its 
relationship to its object; taken in this way it is necessary. The Second is to take 
it that [God’s] will is lacking; taken in this way it is impossible. The Third is to 
exclude any consideration of [God’s] will and of the cause and so not to take it 
[sc. , the cause] either to exist or not to exist but to look exclusively at the world 
itself (dhdtu l-'dlam); taken this way, the third option remains, viz., possibility. 
By this we mean that it is possible in itself (mumkinun bi-dhdtihi). 

The first formulation of the first proposition appears to assert that God necessarily wills 
what He wills and, by implication, therefore, could not have willed other than what He 
in fact wills. This, however, is contrary to common sunni doctrine and for this reason 
one tends to feel that al-Ghazali really oughtn’t, and therefore does not, mean to make 
such an assertion. The passage can be read otherwise, but which reading is the more 
plausible? In the first presentation of the three propositions, the third involves only a 


synonymous with ‘ qadim ’ and is interchangeable with it only in particular contexts. In tradi- 
tional Ash'arite works necessary existence is normally predicated of God, but not of His 
attributes. 

143 «Fa-yakOnu lahti. waffu l-imkdm here might also be translated “it will then have the property of 
possibility”; for al-Ghazali’s use of ‘waff as an equivalent of ‘fifah\ cf. , e. g. , Ihyd’ 1 , p. 108, 30 
(=Qudsiyya, p. 85, 23) and 3, p. 3, 18f. 
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looking (nazar) at an essence or “thing’s self”, a consideration (i'tibdr) of it under one 
aspect to the exclusion of all others . 144 The second, by contrast, demands a counterf ac- 
tual hypothesis and is plainly labled so: «law quddira 'adamu ta'alluq . . .». 145 The first, 
however, is not cast as a hypothetical, much less as a counterfactual, but is formulated 
with a simple temporal antecedent, «idhd furidati l-irddatu . . .». The sentence might, in 
principle, be analysed as implicitly conditional (taking the ‘when’ to imply or to be 
equivalent to ‘if’, as is sometimes the case with "idhd ’), though one might, for that 
matter, hear and render ‘since one assumes’. As it occurs here, however, set off against 
and in contrast to the counterfactual of the second and the mere abstraction of the third, 
the sentence would seem to assert a conclusion that the author takes to be the fact. This 
would seem to be confirmed by the use of ‘ tahaqquq ’ (the fact ). 146 ‘Will’ (al-irddah), 
moreover, has plainly to be understood in both places here as referring to the determi- 
nant act of the divine will, not simply God’s will as an attribute of His being. The 
distinction is made and both are named in the succeeding paraphrase, «the existence of 
[God’s] will and its relationship to its object» ( wujudu l-iradati wa-ta'alluquhd). w In 
the second presentation of his three ways of looking at the matter, the first proposition 


144 The possible, as such and in itself, is equally disposed (stands in an equivalent relation of 
indifference) to existence and to non-existence; it is by its relation to another that it is deter- 
mined to existence or non-existence: cf., e.g., 'Arshiyya, p. 14, 7f. and Ishdrdt, p. 153, 9ff. 

145 The Arabic wording of the second proposition ('adamu ta'alluqi l-irddati bi-tjddiht ) defies 
direct representation (i.e., literal translation) in reasonable English. ‘ Ta'alluq ’ here is the 
will’s having its object or the relationship of the will to its object as such, i. e. , its relationship to 
‘its being caused to be’ (or, by an alternate rendering, to ‘causing it to be’); in the first proposi- 
tion of the second series the object, sc., the creation of the world, is directly implied. 

146 l Idhd' (when) may be understood as implicitly conditional and the word is often, even if incor- 
rectly, employed in the sense of ‘if’. Properly, however, it is strictly temporal and is not used for 
genuinely conditional antecedents; cf., e.g., al-Mubarrad, al-Muqtadab 2, p. 56. The variant 
wording of the three propositions, even so, gives the impression that in the first he speaks of 
one’s recognizing and taking for granted what is the fact, in the second the counterfactual 
supposition of what is not, and in the third simply a speculative look at the essence of some- 
thing. One has, nevertheless, to beware of overinterpreting the significance of the conjunc- 
tions. An analogous sequence, “idhd . . ., in . . ., in . . .” occurs in Mishkdh, p. 65, Off. (trans- 
lated above), where also the change from a temporal to a conditional conjunction may be 
pertinent to the context, as the first involves the name or description of the thing as it is in itself 
and the latter two as it is viewed in relation to others. ‘ Tahaqqaqa , yatahaqqaqu' in the mean- 
ing “to be the case”, “to be the fact” is quite common; for its use with ‘wujdd' in the meaning 
“to be actual”, cf., e. g., Ikhtifdr, fol. 146r, 7f. and 21. 

147 One might be tempted to find a significant (and altogether appropriate) distinction drawn here 
as al-Ghazali employs “ adamu ta'alluqi l-irddah' in the first formulation of the second proposi- 
tion and ‘ wuj&du l-irddati wa-ta' alluquhd in the second formulation of the first proposition. The 
fact is, however, that no distinction between God’s will as such and God’s will as directed to its 
object is made in the first statement of the first proposition, where he speaks of the necessary 
existence of God’s will. That it is omitted also in the second formulation of the counterfactual, 
moreover, makes it clear enough that even if the distinction is expressed here (i. e., even if the 
introduction of "ta'alluq' in two places is not simply in order to vary the wording), it plays no 
role either in the reasoning or the assertions that are made. 
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is restated so as to make its logical form explicit. In view of al-Ghazali’s stylistic habits 
and his methods of “withholding knowledge from the unworthy” the paraphrase can 
hardly be taken as unambiguously implying that he takes the antecedent of the first 
formulation to be purely hypothetical. Most notable, however, is the very presence of 
«exists in a necessary existence» {mawjadatun wujddan wdjiban) and it is this which 
gives rise to the other questions. The sentence makes no sense if the phrase describes 
“the will of the eternal” simply as an attribute of God and not the determinant act of 
God’s will. There was, however, no need whatsoever, merely in order to assert that the 
existence of the world is necessary if and when God wills to create it, for al-Ghazali to 
raise the question of whether or not God wills necessarily what He wills. One notes that 
whereas he adds this note here in the context of the discussion of the divine attributes in 
a theological manual, he does not do so in a closely parallel statement concerning «the 
division of existence into the possible and the necessary» in the formally logical context 
of Mi y dr , where he says, «the existence of the world is necessary when we assume that 
the eternal will has its existence as its object» (p. 193 f. and cf. ibid, p. 166, 17 ff.). In the 
latter formulation there is no suggestion that the determination of God’s will is neces- 
sary as such. 

That God wills necessarily to create what He creates seems to be stated forthrightly in 
Hjdm (pp. 20 f.). There, having said that God «creates no form in the world until he has 
first created it in the Throne», al-Ghazali raises the question of whether this is necessary 
and says, 

We often hesitate with regard to the assertion of this relationship of the Throne 
to God, i.e., whether it may be something necessary in itself or is simply the 
way in which God (He is exalted) makes things happen according to His custom 
and habit ( ajra bihi sunnatahu wa-'adatahu), even if its contrary is not imposs- 
ible, just as, with regard to the character of the human mind, He has made it 
His habit (ajrd 'adatahu) that it cannot dispose anything (Id yumkinuhu l-tad- 
bir) [sc. in governing the body] save by the mediation of the brain, even though 
it lies within God’s power (He is exalted) to make it able to do this ( tamkinuhu 
minhti ) without the brain, if His eternal will had foreordained it and the eternal 
word, which is His knowledge, had determined it so (law sabaqat bihi iradatuhu 
l-azaliyyatu wa-haqqat bihi l-kalimatu l-qadimatu l-latihiya 'ilmuhu). Thus its 
contrary is excluded ( mumtani *) not for any incompleteness in God’s power 
itself (li-quyurin fi dhdti l-qudrah ) but rather because of the impossibility of 
what is contrary to the eternal will and the eternal foreknowledge. For this 
reason He says, “You shall never find any substitution in the custom of God” 
(Q 35.43 and 48.23); it admits of no substitution simply because of its necessity 
and its necessity is simply because it proceeds from an eternal and necessary 
volition and the result ( natijah ) of the necessary is necessary and its contrary is 
impossible. 


Here, as in the previous passage, the addition of the remark concerning the necessity of 
God’s will seems superfluous in the immediate context in that the basic distinction he 
needed to make was adequately stated before the introduction of the citation of Fd(ir, 
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v. 43. 148 ‘Wdjibah\ moreover, is hardly to be taken as a mere synonym for ‘ qadimah ’ 
since it would then be redundant with ‘azaliyyah'; ‘'an irddatin azaliyyatin wdjibatin', 
indeed, may be paraphrased by ‘'an irddatin lam tazal wdjibah ‘from an eternally 
necessary volition’. In the present passage he is talking specifically about the relation- 
ship of the first and highest of the universal, permanent causes to the rest of the uni- 
verse: it is necessary, not in itself, but in its cause, sc., because God has willed it. The 
nature and the activity of every lower cause is, as it were, programmed into and flows 
from the highest created being and it is the invariant consistency of the operation of the 
universal causes that is God’s custom and His habit. 149 They are «the determination of 
the Lord of Lords and of Him who makes the causes to function as causes» ( Ihyd 3 4, 
p. 95). This is consistent with the passage of Iqti^dd which we just examined. We have 
seen also that according to al-Ghazali it is not possible, given God’s liberality and His 
justice, that He have willed to create any universe other than the one which He did 
create. The present text, however, seems to go well beyond this, for if the act of God’s 
will to create this universe is eternally necessary, then not only is it impossible that He 
have created a different world, but it is also impossible that He not have created any- 
thing at all. Given God’s existence, the existence of this world is necessary in its every 
aspect. To put it another way, one may be able abstractly to consider or to talk about 
God’s existence apart from that of the world, but he cannot posit the existence of God 
without thereby positing that of the world. Al-Ghazali’s use of ‘product’ (natijah) in the 
present context is interesting, for again his formulation appears to follow and to emend 
that of Avicenna, who speaks in 'Arshiyya (p. 17, 10) of creation as «the product of the 
foreknowledge of the system of the whole» ( natijatu l-'ilmi l-sdbiqi bi-nizdmi l-kull) and 
says {ibid, p. 16, 21) that God’s acts «are the products of His attributes» (natd’iju 
stfatihi), which are essential (li-dhdtiht). 150 Al-Ghazali refuses to identify God’s will 

148 In the discussion of possible and necessary existence in Mi'ydr parallel to that of lqti$dd, 
p. 84f., he employs only one term, azaliyyah', «fal-'dlamu wdjibun mahma faradnd 1-mashVata 
l-azaliyyata muta'alliqatan bi-wujddihi » (the world is necessary when we assume that the eter- 
nal will has its existence as its object: p. 194, 2f.). 

149 With this cp. Ihyd' 4, p. 248, 2: «The upper world {'dlamu l-malakut) is from God and for this 
reason you shall find in it no variation and inconsistency at all» {Id tajidu fihi khtilafan wa- 
taddddan ajlan). He quotes Q 35.43 also in regard to the psychology of the human soul {ibid., 
p. 289, 27, cited above). On the background of the formulation here cp. Lafd'if 3, p. 94 {ad 
10.33). Al-Ghazali’s use of Q 35.43 here is to be compared with its use in the argument of his 
opponent in Tahdfut, p.372 and similarly his use of Q 45.50 to describe God’s originating 
Determination and Command in Maq^ad should be set alongside its occurrence in the same 
passage of Tahdfut, the contrasts are illustrative of the very subtle interaction between al- 
Ghaz&li and Avicenna. For the opponent of Tahdfut these verses assert that the world must 
exist eternally and always the same and for al-Ghazali that the laws of the cosmos are necessari- 
ly as they are and are invariant and unalterable now, i.e., since the beginning and “until the 
document shall reach its term”. 

150 Cp. al-Ghaz&li’s use of the word in Mizdn, p. 40, 7f. , where he says «actions are the products of 
moral character {natd'iju l-akhldq), just as descending downwards is the product of natural 
weights This use of the word is frequent in ethical contexts (cf., e. g., Lafd'ifl, p. 119, 4, p. 20, 
and 5, p. 320), but al-Ghaz&li’s addition of the physical analogy gives an altogether different 
connotation to the ‘product’ than is usual. ‘ Natijah ’ is a common word for the product, result, 
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with His knowledge and so, as it were, emends ‘the product of the foreknowledge’ against 
Avicenna so as to assert that the existence and the order of the universe is the product of 
God’s will. What he appears to do, in effect, is to relocate the eternal necessity of God’s 
action in an attribute that is somehow distinct from His being itself (dMtuhti) in such a 
way as to retain the eternal necessity that He create what He creates while avoiding the 
implication that God necessarily acts eternally. There is here a curious inversion of 
language against Avicenna, as al-Ghazali can say, given his own definition of the terms, 
that creation ( al-khalq ) is eternal and necessary though it is impossible that the universe 
have existed from eternity; God’s Determination (al-taqdir = al-khalq) is eternal and 
necessary though the universe has existed for only a finite period of time. 

4.4. God’s Knowledge, Will, and Power: 

A Dialogue with Avicenna 

Does al-Ghazali really mean to suggest that God could not have chosen not to create 
anything at all? There is one place in which he seems to suggest that it was not necessary 
that God choose to create rather than not to create. In discussing the Names, “al- 
Qadir ” and “ al-Muqtadir ” (Maqsad, p. 145), he says, 

outcome, etc., of something. The verb, ‘ nataja , yantiju' originally means to give birth (prima- 
rily of animals; cf. e. g. , Maqdyis, s. v.), but is extended to many senses of yielding and produc- 
ing. Thus al-Juwayni says in Nizdmiyya (p.49, 12f.) that «the [human] power of acting is 
created directly by God ( khalqu lldhi btidd'an ) and its object is ascribed to Him as willing and 
knowing and creating and perduring in that it is the result of that which He alone creates» 

( natijatu md nfarada bi-khalqihi). I. e., God alone creates the human agent’s qudrah and since 
it is because of its occurrence in relation to the agent’s qudrah that the event is formally his 
action, then its being his action is the result of something God alone creates. (Note that what al- 
Juwayni has to say in this work differs notably from his teaching in Irshdd and his other kaldm 
works.) There are several things that are worth noting with regard to the rhetoric of Iljdm, 
pp. 20 f. ‘ Sadara , ya$duru' (here ‘proceeds’ in «proceeds from an eternal . . . volition») is used 
rather broadly for many kinds of occurrences and is found rather frequently in kaldm contexts 
where one speaks of the relation of actions to the will, both with reference to God and to 
human agents, as in «al-afdlu l-fddiratu 'ani l-irddah» (Mushkil, p. 260, 2.; cf. also, e.g., ibid, 
p. lOOf. and Latd’if 4, 61 [ad 18.23 f.]). It is used also by Avicenna (e.g., in 'Arshiyya, pp. 14f. 
and Ilahiyydt, p. 267, 6f.) to describe causal relationships. Because of their lexical connota- 
tions, the use of ‘ al-natijah ’ here alongside the ‘proceeds from* of «li-?ud&rihd an irddatin 
azaliyyatin wdjibah» is itself interesting. ‘Natijah' is also, however, the formal expression for 
the conclusion of a syllogism in the lexicon of the folds if a. Here, then, one notes that al-Ghazali 
passes from speaking of the impossibility of the contrary ( khildf ) employing a word (sc. , ‘mum- 
tanP) which is normally used of what is circumstantially impossible or excluded and goes on to 
speak of the impossibility of what is contrary to the eternal will, using a word (sc. , ‘istih dl a h ') 
that is commonly used of logical impossibility and then ends by speaking of the world as the 
natijah of God’s eternal will and, for the contrary which is impossible (muhdl), employs a word 
(sc. , l al-naqi<F) that is commonly used for the logically contradictory. (Note also the analogous 
use of ‘ ndqada , yundqidu' where he speaks of what is incompatible with God’s liberality and 
with His justice in Ihyd’ 4, p. 252, translated above.) Thus the fuddr, the coming forth of the 
world from God’s knowledge and will, is an iqti4d > (an entailment) in every sense. 
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‘Al-qudrah’ is an expression for the attribute by which a thing is caused to exist 
in a determined way by the determination of knowledge and will ( muqtadiran 
bi-taqdiri l-iradati wal-'ilm) and in accord with them. The Qddir is the one who 
acts if he wills and if he does not will does not act. It is not a part of the condition 
that He must inevitably will. God has the power to bring about the resurrection 
now, since if He willed He would bring it about. Thus, if He does not bring it 
about now, it is because He has not willed it and does not will it because of the 
determination of its appointed time and moment which are fixed in His fore- 
knowlege (md jardfi sdbiqi 'ilmihi min ajalihd wa-waqtihd). 

The sentence, «It is not a part of the condition that He must inevitably will» ( laysa min 
sharfihi an yashd’a la mahalah) might be taken to suggest that it is possible that God not 
have willed to create anything at all. 151 The matter is not immediately clear, however. 
We have here another instance of al-Ghazali’s introduction of a statement that does not 
seem altogether required in the immediate context. It is hot necessary, that is, for an 
adequate summary of that basic meaning of the two divine names which al-Ghazali 
wishes to sketch and is, in any case, something that is not normally included in the 
discussion of these names in the standard Ash'arite manuals. In order to ascertain 
exactly what he might have meant to assert in adding the statement, we must see why he 
raised the question at all. 

Howbeit the lexicographical introduction to this section of Maq$ad follows tradi- 
tional form (cp. , e. g. , Tabbir, foil. 110v° f .), al-Ghazali’s outline here of what it means 
to say that God is qddir seems to be modeled directly upon Avicenna’s statement on the 
same topic in 'Arshiyya (p. 11) and to respond to it by emending it. It is, in any case, 
against this background that it is to be interpreted. Avicenna’s text reads: 

That He is Qddir: We have shown that He knows and that the act which pro- 
ceeds from Him is in conformity with His knowledge and that His knowing the 
order of the good (nizamu l-khayr) in such a way that He knows it to be the 
manifest consequence ( dthdr ) of the perfection of His existence is His Will, 
When you know this you will know that the one who has the power to act (al- 
qddir ) is the one from whom the act proceeds in conformity with his will, that is, 
who acts if he wills and if he does not will does not act. It does not follow from 
this that His will and volition must vary so that at one time He wills and at 
another does not, since volitions vary because of the variation of aims and we 
have stated that He has no aim (gharad). 152 Therefore, His will and volition is 

151 Note that this statement is unqualified, while the following one, viz., that God has the power 
(qddirun ’aid) to bring about the end of this world now, is qualified by the ensuing condition. 
The second statement, thus, remains formally true, though, as we have seen, it is in fact not 
possible that God have willed to create a world in any respect different from the one we know, 
since to have done so would have been inconsistent with His liberality and His justice. For the 
description of what it means to have the power to act, cp. the passage of lqti$dd cited in n. 53 
above. 

152 He has insisted earlier that God’s providence ( al-’indyah ) does not imply any «final cause» 
{'Arshiyyah, pp. 6, 21 ff. and 10, 23 ff.). Note that though this remark is not reflected in Maq- 
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one ( muttahidah ). Since this proposition is conditional, it does not follow from 
our statement “If He wills he acts and if He does not will He does not act” that it 
must be that He will and that He act and that He not will and that He not act, 
since He knows the order of the good in the ultimate and the most perfect way, 
so that His volition and His will does not change (Id tataghayyar )., 

Avicenna - as does al-Ghazali in the parallel passage of Maq$ad - follows the tradi- 
tional procedure of introducing the lexical definition of the expression as it is used 
ordinary speech and has then to state how this common understanding of the word must 
be qualified and nuanced if it is to be validly employed to describe God. The topic here 
is that of God’s power and the problem Avicenna addresses is that of the relationship of 
that power to the will that activates it. He has already identified God’s will with His 
knowledge and said that it «transcends aIteration» (pp. 10f.). What he has to say in the 
section on God’s power is directed primarily against the mutakallimtn , who hold that 
the world has existed for only a finite period of time and therefore that God did not will 
His action in creation to exist coetemally with Himself. In order to make his point 
Avicenna distinguishes God’s attribute of will (al-mashVah), as corresponding by anal- 
ogy to the faculty of human agents, from its act, the volition (al-irddah) and argues that 
the two cannot be distinguished in God, since His will is its act and is one and coeternal 
with His essence, wherefore, by implication, His action too is eternal. 153 The same line 
of reasoning appears in lldhiyyat, though without drawing a distinction between will 
and volition. There, in discussing the notion of potency, he reviews the senses of the 
words ‘quwwah’ and ‘ qudrah ’ and defines the potency or power of an agent to act 
(p. 171, 2f.) as «that by which he may act or not act according as he wills and does not 
will» ( bi-hasabi 1-mashVati wa-'adami l-mashtah) and goes on to state that the power to 
act, so understood, does not entail «that by it the agent actually be acting, but rather, he 
has, by virtue of the power, the possibility of acting and the possibility of not acting». 
Having said this, he has then to deal with the mutakallimin , i. e. , with those who «think 
that such power belongs only to those to whom it belongs to act and to whom it belongs 

fad, p. 145, al-Ghaz&li elsewhere makes it quite explicitly, e.g., Tahdfut, p.40 and Ihyd’ 4, 
p. 93, cited above. 

153 The phrases ‘His will and His volition must vary’ and ‘His will and His volition is one’ (in both 
cases with singular verbs: an takdna masht'atuhti, wa-irddatuhd mukhtalifah and mashiatuhu 
wa-irddatuhd muttahidah ) seem curious at first. (In his translation, ZD MG 130 [1980], 
pp. 256f., Meyer, makes no comment on this, rendering both phrases with a plural verb; he 
renders ‘ mashiah ’ by ‘Wollen’ and ‘irddah ’ by ‘Willen’.) For the theologians ‘irddah 1 and 
‘mash? ah’ are taken to be synonymous (cf. , e. g. , Mujarrad, p. 76, 8ff. , Tamhtd, § 444, Laid' if 
1, p. 57, 12 and 3, p. 158 [ad 11.107], and Ihyd' A, p. 248, 4ff.) and al-Baqillani uses the latter to 
define the former (Shark al-Irshdd, fol. 78v°, 19 and Ghunya, fol. 69r°, 16ff.). They often occur 
alongside one another without distinction (e. g. , Mushkil, pp. 99, 4-7 and p. 100, 18 and Lata if 
3, p. 80 [ad 9.6]). In certain contexts, however, the one may have priority of usage and be 
preferred to the other, as there is a tendency, because of its use in Q 16.40 and 36.82, to employ 
‘ardda, yuridu, irddatan ’ when referring to God’s will as it bears directly upon His action, 
especially with regard to particular entities and events, but this does not imply a formal distinc- 
tion between God’s irddah and His mash? ah. 
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not to act so that if it belongs to something to which it belongs only to act, they don’t 
think it has qudrah ; which is not true» (p. 172, 13-15). Paralleling the distinctions he 
makes in speaking of God’s will in ' Arshiyya , he notes (pp. 172 f.) that 

if this being which only acts acts without volition and will ( min ghayri an 
yashd’a wa-yurid), then it has neither power nor potency in this sense. If, how- 
ever it acts by will and choice ( bi-irddatin wa-khtiyar) save that it wills perpetu- 
ally, [either because] by existing constantly its will does not change or because 
it is impossible that it change because of an essential impossibility, then it does 
act through a power ( bi-qudrah). i5A 

The two cases Avicenna wants to account for here are (1) that of the souls of the celes- 
tial spheres, which albeit essentially contingent beings, exist eternally and act voluntar- 
ily in causing the eternally constant motion of their several spheres and (2) that of the 
power and will of God, whose being is eternally necessary in every respect. He con- 
cludes, then by driving home the logical distinction (p. 173, Ilf.): «Since it is true that 
when he wills he acts, it is also true that when he does not will he does not act and when 
he does not act he does not will, but it does not follow from this that at any given time he 
does not will; this is clear to anybody who knows logic». 

That God created the world at a finite time in the past is a consistent theme of al- 
Ghazali against Avicenna and the faldsifa and the context at Maq§ad , p. 145 requires 
that he respond to Avicenna’s interpretation of l qddir ’ as predicated of God. What he 
does in this passage of Maqjad, accordingly, is to begin with the common definition, as 
does Avicenna, but then, employing the same logical argument, to reverse the qualifi- 
cation of the concept that is presented in 'Arshiyya in order to reject Avicenna’s thesis 
that God must eternally will to create eternally. That this is what he intends here would 
seem to be confirmed by Tahdfut where, responding to an analogous paraphrase of the 
same passage of 'Arshiyya, he asserts (p. 375) 155 only the possibility of the world’s 
having had a temporal beginning and the possibility that the world as we know it come 
to an end and be replaced by a different order of things and that the whole eventually 
cease to exist altogether. Against Avicenna he says that the conditional «acts if he wills 
and if he does not will does not act» does not imply that given the determination of the 
will action must follow immediately and that God, therefore, since His will is eternal 
necessarily acts eternally. Read in this way, al-Ghazali says nothing here that would 

154 The text here is somewhat problematic, though the sense is clear enough. Plainly the ‘ wujddani 
ttifdqiyyan ’ of p. 172, 1 has (1) to be a circumstantial (hdl) phrase for something, either for the 
preceeding ‘Z & yataghayyaru ’ (omitting the following wdw) or for something that has been lost 
and is (2) conjoined to the ‘ aw-yastahtlu . . . dh&tiyyari phrase as an alternative. The sense of 
the 4 ittifdq ’ here, then, is not the same as that of Ildhiyydt , p. 415, which we saw earlier. Pfcre 
Anawati’s rendering (La Mitaphysique du Shifd ’, livres Id IV, Paris, 1978, p. 217), 44 fortuite ”, 
thus, is in error. Concerning the sense of 4 ittifdqiyyan ’ in the present context, cp. Arshiyya , 
p. 10, 5f.: «it must be the case that its action is either variable or constant (. . . an yaktina 
fi'luhd mukhtalifan aw-muttafiqan). 

155 The same passage of Arshiyya is paraphrased also in Maqdjid 2, p. 85 (where read min for wa- 
after Id budd in line 19). 
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suggest or imply that it is possible that God will other than what He does will. The 
denial of the implication that God must inevitably will to act could, in principle, be 
taken to mean that it is not necessary that He will to create anything at all. 156 Such an 
assertion would, however, be inconsistent with the passages of Iqtijdd and lljdm we 
have just examined and moreover is not needed in order to explain the presence of the 
denial. In Tahafut (pp. 214f.) he insists, against the notion that God acts by his very 
nature ( bi-dhatihi ), on the distinction between voluntary activity and natural activity 
and says that beings whose activity is of the latter kind cannot refrain from acting; 
«neither has the sun any power to refrain from giving light nor does fire to cease heat- 
ing» and explicitly refuses the thesis that «the First being has no power to refrain from 
its acts». He does not assert here, however, that it is possible that God not act at all. 
Again, in Mi ydr, al-Ghazali explains that the affirmation and denial of materially iden- 
tical sentences does not entail a contradiction when one of the terms is equivocal and by 
illustration cites an example involving the description ‘chooses’, noting (p. 73, 1 ff.) that 
«‘chooses’ is predicated in two different meanings and so is equivocal, as it is sometimes 
used to mean one who has the power not to act and is sometimes used to mean one who 
undertakes something because of his appetite and the arousal of a motivation within 
himself». It would seem almost certain, even though no such suggestion to this effect is 
made in the context, that al-Ghazali understands the first meaning as true of God and 
the second as true of human agents. And if this is so then the statement could be inter- 
preted as asserting, even if in a very oblique manner, that God has the power not to 
create anything at all. Such an interpretation, however, would go well beyond the scant 
evidence offered by the text. That the distinction is based on and implies the principle 
that, unlike human agents, God cannot act to fulfill any need or to secure any advantage 
for Himself is clear from what al-Ghazali has to say in other places. It is likely, further- 
more, that also behind the ‘has the power not to act’ (if the distinction presented here is 
meant to be that between God’s choosing and human choosing) is the thesis that it is not 
necessary that God act eternally, a theme which al-Ghazali commonly reiterates 
against the falasifa and the “logicians”. We have no evidential grounds, however, to 
justify going any further. As formulated in the context the statement neither says nor 
implies anything about the relationship between power and will. Just as al-Ghazali’s 
assertion that God has the power to cause the end of the world now does not necessarily 
imply that it is possible that He do so, so also his saying that God has the power not to 
act need not imply that it is possible that He not will the action He does will. 

We may then summarise the evidence of these texts as follows. In the final chapter of 
Mi ydr (p. 195) and Iqtiqad (p. 43,3), al-Ghazali says that God’s being is necessary in its 
every aspect, but does not state how he may or may not limit or qualify the statement. In 
al-Iqtijdd , then, written not long after Mi ydr, probably in 488/1095, he suggests (p. 78), 
albeit obliquely and somewhat ambiguously, that the act of God’s will is necessary 
(wdjib). In view of his superb control and use of the Arabic language, the way the 

156 As we have noted, the ensuing remark on God’s having the power to end the world now has to 
do only with what is counterfactually possible. It is interesting to note that in contrast to his 
emendation of Avicenna’s ‘ nattjatu l-'ilmi l-sdbiq ’ mentioned above, he here states the counter- 
factual in terms not of the determination of God’s will but of his eternal foreknowledge. 
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sentence is cast and its relation to the immediate context would be difficult to justify and 
explain if he did not mean to suggest that God wills necessarily to create what He 
creates. What is apparently hinted at in Iqti$dd , then, is made explicit in Iljam 
(pp. 20f.), which was completed at the very end of his life (505/1111): God’s will to 
create this world is eternal and necessary in its act. In al-Maq$ad, however, which was 
written after 490/1097, he seems perhaps to imply (p. 145) that God does not necessarily 
will to create. Read, however, against the background of the conspicuously parallel 
passage of Tahdfut (p. 375), written some three years earlier, it would appear more 
probable that his intention is to deny only that God wills necessarily in such a way that 
the world needs must have existed from eternity and cannot cease to exist, without 
implying either that God does or does not will necessarily the temporal creation of the 
world. Al-Ghazali, as we have had several occasions to observe, is by no means hostile 
to ambivalence, but on the contrary employs it sometimes purposefully and with great 
skill so as to appear to the superficial reader to state a more traditional orthodoxy than 
in fact he holds. In the texts we examined earlier we have found al-Ghazali’s teaching to 
be thoroughly consistent; ambivalent or vague as some of his statements may be or may 
at first appear to be, his formulations are regularly cast in such a way that theses and 
propositions that are asserted clearly and explicitly in one place are not denied in 
another place, whether in the same or in a different work. 157 The evidence would seem 
to indicate, therefore, that the passage of al-Maqyad (p. 145) is correctly to be read as 
meaning to assert only the narrower thesis, since a broader interpretation would be 
inconsistent both with what he had suggested in Iqtijdd and with what he was later to say 
overtly in Iljam. If this is so, then, when al-Ghazali says in Ihya’ 4, p. 249 that God’s 
action, in contrast to those of human agents, is «pure choice», his intention is not that 
God’s will is wholly indeterminate so that it is possible that He have created nothing at 
all or that creating He have created a universe different in any respect from the one He 
did create. What he means, rather, is that the act of God’s will is not moved by appetite 
or need but by a perfect and absolute knowledge of what is best. 158 Choice, strictly 
speaking, is an intellectual judgement of what is best (Ihyd* 4, 248 f.) so that God’s 
«pure choice» will be one that is totally free of any “motivation” arising from a need or 
desire to attain some benefit and is in no way “obligatory” ( wdjib ) in order to avoid 
some harm. This would seem to be most plausible reading of the text. It remains, 
however, an inference, since the texts offer no unambiguous explanation of what pre- 
cisely is meant and implied when God’s will is said to be necessary. 

157 One has to read carefully. lnArba'in,pp. 19f. al-Ghazali says of God, «ahdatha l-khalqa i?hdran 
li-qudratiht ...l& li-ftiqdrin wa-ld li-hdjatin wa-annahd mutafadddun bil-khalqi wal-ikhtird'i wal- 
taklifi Id 'an wujtibin wa-mutafawwilun bU-in'dm . . .», where the ‘ mutafaddH . . . Id 'an wujtib ’ 
might erroneously be taken to mean “gratuitously . . ., without any necessity” as denying that 
God creates necessarily what He creates, whereas in fact ‘ wuj&b ’ here means moral obligation; 
we saw earlier in analysing Iqtiydd , pp. 174 ff. what al-Ghazali means when he says that no action 
is “necessary” for God in the sense of being morally obligatory or incumbent Him. 

158 See Ihyd’ 4, 248 f. and Maqyad p. 87, discussed above, and cp. Ildhiyydt , p. 366, lOff. (= Najdh, 
p . 250, 3 ff . ) where it is said that God’s will is unlike ours ; since he can have no purpose (gharad) 
«He wills per se ( li-dhatihi ) this kind of pure intellectual volition* ( al-irddatu l-'aqliyyatu l- 
mahdah) \ cf. also Mubdhathdt , § 47 Iff. 



5. Summary: God of Abraham or God of the Philosophers? 


Al-Ghazali, as we have seen, adopts as his own certain basic aspects of the Avicennian 
theology and cosmology while rejecting others. In his account of the lowest level of 
God’s creating, that of the Qadar , he consistently asserts an uncompromising determin- 
ism according to which the activity of celestial beings is the cause of every sublunary 
event through the downward transmission of various effects from more universal 
through more particular causes in an ever more complex intermeshing of beings and 
occurrences. Determinism in the sense that no event, including the volitions and delib- 
erate actions of men, takes place anywhere in the universe whose occurrence is not 
foreordained, willed, and originated by God conforms to traditional Ash arite doc- 
trine. That all sublunary events are caused by the operation of a host of secondary 
causes through the operation of the cosmic system in accord with an unalterable prog- 
ram built into the system at its creation and that it is impossible that God act save 
through the system is altogether contrary to the radical occasionalism of classical Ash'a- 
rite orthodoxy. 

Although he takes the radical determinism of the cosmic system from Avicenna, al- 
Ghazali rejects the emanationism of al-Farabi and Avicenna. He rejects, that is, the 
thesis that the existence of the entities that make up the permanent components of 
every lower, and increasingly complex, order of being in the universal system issues by 
nature from the one next above it in the hierarchy of beings with the giver of forms/ 
agent intellect at the bottom of the series of celestial intelligences. By implication, at 
least, the causes that are universal and permanent, both spiritual and material, which 
make up the universe, were willed individually as such, and originally created and 
ordered to one another by God directly. This bringing to existence of the cosmic 
apparatus al-Ghazali sometimes describes as God’s “Accomplishment” (al-qadd*). 
Though he alludes in a number of places to the perfection and order of this middle level 
of God’s creative action, he nevertheless gives no detailed account of the structure and 
operation of the system in its major components. It may be that because he thought that 
knowledge of the celestial realm is not accessible to unaided reason ( Tahdfut , p. 252), 
he made no attempt to describe its organisation in more specific detail. Against tradi- 
tional Ash'arite teaching he locates the criterion and measure of the good in the 
achieved perfection of the instances of the essences according to the nature of each. 

Finally, his treatment of the founding act of creation as such, the original “Determi- 
nation” which is the act of God’s knowledge and His will, though theologically the most 
important of the three levels of creation that al-Ghazali distinguishes, seems incom- 
plete in some respects, not to say, unsatisfactory. It would seem clear that since God 
knows particular contingent entities, He wills the perfection of the universe and of 
every event that takes place in it individually and creates the universal and permanent 
causes ordering them to this end. By asserting that God knows and wills the perfection 
of the created universe in its every detail, al-Ghazali revises the sense of Avicenna’s 
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statement that it cannot have happened «by coincidence, but on the contrary requires 
that there be a given ordering» (see n. 92 above) so as to turn it against him. He says, on 
the other hand, that the act of God’s will is eternal and necessary. The evidence of the 
texts make it plain enough that he holds that it is impossible that God will to create a 
universe in any respect different from the one He does will to create. Beyond this, 
however, al-Ghazali does not elaborate his thought on the question so as to make it 
unmistakably clear whether he understands God’s will to be necessary in every respect 
or only in some qualified sense, nor does he set forth how he understands the relation- 
ship between God’s will and His knowledge with sufficient clarity to cast much light on 
the problem. A brief review of how he deals with the possibles and their relation to God 
may help us to bring the problem into better focus and to see more clearly what al- 
Ghazali’s position may be. 

Al-Ghazali, as we have seen, devotes little attention to God’s power as such. Where 
he does focus attention on it he speaks of it chiefly as an attribute which is characteristic 
of a being that acts through knowledge and volition, in order to deny, against Avicenna 
and al-F&rabi, that the existence of the universe must necessarily proceed from the first 
cause eternally. 

Thus in Maq$ad (p. 145) he uses the power to act as the defining characteristic of an 
agent who «if he wills acts and if he does not will does not act». Though rejecting there 
Avicenna’s interpretation of the same definition, he does not discuss or consider God’s 
power in itself and apart from His will. This has significant consequences for how he 
treats the possibles in relation to God and to His creating the world. Neither in this 
passage nor elsewhere does he cleanly separate the possibles and their status as they 
may be considered in relation to God’s power in itself and as such from their status as 
they may be considered in relation to the determination of His will. The possibles for al- 
Ghazali are simply universal and so, when he replies to the thesis of Avicenna that the 
possibility of the existence of their instantiations has its being in already and eternally 
existent matter, he does not say, as would the earlier Ash'arites and the Basrian Mu'ta- 
zila, that it lies, absolutely speaking, in God’s power to create, but says rather that the 
possibility of which Avicenna speaks is, in reality, nothing more than an abstract mental 
judgement (e.g., Tahafut , p. 70). Consistently, then in Iqti$dd (p. 84) he says in effect 
that considered in themselves, as such and apart from their relation to God’s will, the 
possibility of their contingent existence is merely a logical abstraction. 159 In sum, he 

159 One sees here one of the consequences and symptoms of al-Ghaz&li’s rejection of the tradi- 
tional analysis and the degree to which the conceptual framework of th cfalsafa dominates his 
thinking. That is, following the traditional vocabulary and analysis to say that something (gen- 
erally a particular) is possible (maqdur) is analytically to say that it is a [potential] object of 
God s power: maqddrun li-lldh' = ‘Alldhu qddirun 'alayhf — 'li-Udhi qudratun ’alayhf (where 
‘a power’ becomes the subject term of the final analytic transform), and, by implication, then, 
that its existence is possible. < Jaiz' (concretely possible) as well as ‘ mumkin ’ will be explained 
in terms of God’s power to cause existence (e. g. , Ghunya , foil. 91v°, 10 ff. and 125v°, 23 ff; cf. 
also, e. g., the discussion in Shdmil (69), pp. 375 f.; note that prior to the time of al-Juwayni 
'mumkin' is normally used of logical possibility, not ontological). Al-Ghazali, however, fol- 
lowing Avicenna, begins from the abstract notion of the neutral relationship of the universal as 
such to the contingent existence or non-existence of its instantiations. As we noted earlier, 
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does not suggest that in relation to the absolute power of God their possibility is real 
even though indeterminate (a thesis that had been explicitly elaborated by the Mu'tazi- 
lite school of Basra). For al-Ghazali, the possibles as such are simply given as universals 
and the eventual existence of particular instantiations is eternally determined by God’s 
will according to the requirements of his liberality and justice. As we have seen, this is 
what apparently he means when he says that «every possible is willed [by God]» 
(Iqtifdd, p. 107) and that «what is possible comes to be» (Maq$ad, p. 103). So too, he 
distinguishes God’s knowledge from His will, describing the latter as an attribute whose 
function is to distinguish between alternative possibilities and to determine the realisa- 
tion of one rather than another. He does not, however, seem to have reflected seriously 
on the possibles as they may be separately considered in relation to God’s knowledge as 
beings He knows He has the power to create but need not create. The act of God’s will is 
contrasted to those of human agents as being one of «pure choosing», and choosing, 
strictly speaking, is an intellectual act. For al-Ghazali, however, that God’s will may be 
distinguished from his power and His knowledge does not imply the indeterminacy of 
His will with regard to what He may choose to create. On the contrary, the act of God’s 
will is determined by His wisdom, by His liberality and His knowledge. The possibles as 
such are given in God’s eternal knowledge along with the knowledge of the one possible 
ordering of their existences that is best with respect to all others and His liberality and 
His justice require that creating He order them in precisely this order. If it is the func- 
tion of the will to distinguish and to select between equivalent alternatives ( Tahdfut , 
p. 40 and lqti$dd , p. 106) and between the initial creation and the day of judgement one 
possible universe - a unique ordering of instantiations of all the possible kinds of things 
- is best absolutely with respect to all others, then within the context of the whole there 
are no alternatives that are truly equivalent in all respects. The finality of the created 
universe, sc., the optimum good of created beings, is grounded not in God’s goodness 
and wisdom but in the natures of the contingent essences that are given for Him as 
possible objects of His action. God chooses but has no choice. On the contrary, because 
of His liberality and justice He wills necessarily to create what has to be (md yanbaghi) 
«as it has to be and in the measure that has to be». In Iljam, finally, al-Ghazali states 
without qualification that the act of God’s will «is eternal and necessary», without hav- 
ing said anything either in Iljdm or elsewhere that would unambiguously indicate that 
‘necessary and eternal’ is contextually meant to be understood in some qualified sense. 
Though the various assertions al-Ghazali makes in connection with God’s will and the 
necessity of creation come easily together so as to present a consistent and well articu- 
lated doctrine, one has nevertheless a feeling that, for all the subtlety of his thought and 
the extraordinary eloquence of its exposition, and his pretentious certitude of the pro- 
fundity of his insight notwithstanding, al-Ghazali’s theology, remains somehow incom- 
plete, at least as presented in his writings. Most conspicuous here certainly is his failure 
to raise the question of the ontological origin of the possibles as such and his failure to 
raise and to discuss explicitly the question of whether or not it is possible that God have 
chosen not to create anything at all. He could hardly have been unaware of these prob- 

albeit he employs both ‘ mumkin ’ and ‘maqdtir' for “possible” al-GhazSli hears the latter as 

altogether synonymous with the former as defined by Avicenna. 
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lems, given their explicit presence in the works of the mutakallimin and occasions in his 
work where it would be appropriate to take up one or all of these problems are numer- 
ous enough. Did he avoid discussing them because his mind had become so taken up in 
the conceptual world of Avicenna and the fal&sifa that he lost sight of basic theological 
issues and questions that were not raised for him there ? 160 Or did he, rather, dodge 
these questions because to raise them explicitly and to respond to them plainly and 
adequately would have the inevitable effect of showing that the innovations that he was 
at pains to promote in sunni theology were not, as he pretends in the beginning of 
Maq$ad , merely the substitution of a superior logic and conceptual system for an 
inferior one, but quite to the contrary involved far reaching compromises of traditional 
doctrine with the philosophy of Avicenna? Both doubtless played a role, conscious or 
unconscious. 

In sum, then, it has long been recognized that while al-Ghazali rejected some major 
theses of the Avicennian system he appropriated others. What we have seen on a closer 
examination of what he has to say concerning God’s relation to the cosmos as its 
creator, however, reveals that from a theological standpoint most of the theses which 
he rejected are relatively tame and inconsequential compared to some of those in which 
he follows the philosopher. 


160 E. g. , was his sense of the possibles as universals that are instantiated in the various species that 
make up the present world so dominant as to banish the earlier Ash'arite problematic from his 
mind and preclude his being able seriously to entertain the question of their ontolqgically 
needing an origin at all? 
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